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PROCEEDINGS. 



MoNTPRLiER, Tuesday, Oct. 11, 1870. 
The nnnnal meeting of the Vermont Historical Society 

was holdcn in thd General Coinrnittoe Room in the State 
Hoase, oa Tuesday afternoon, the 11th of October, 1870, 
and was called to order by Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Lord, of 
Montpelier, first Vice President. 

On motion of Chaules Dewey, the chair appointed a com- 
mittee to nominate officers for the year ensuing, as follows : 

Charles Dewet, G. G. Benedict, Oryillb S. Bliss, 
Charleis S. Smith, William M. Pingby; 

WhQ reported the following list of officers, who were duly 
elected: 

Pr6«t<?era^WILLIAM H. LORD, D. D., Montpelier. 

Vice Presidents — Hons. James Baijreit, Woodstock; 
Loyal C. Kellogg, Benson ; Rev. Roger S. Howard, 
D. D., Northfield. . 

Recording Secretary — Henry Olaikk, Esq., Rutland. 

Correapondiny Secretary — Hon. George G. Benedict, 
Burlington. 

Treamrer — Col. Herman D. Hopkins, Montpelier. 

Jfihrarian — ^Hon. Charles Reed, Montpelier. 
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Curators — Messrs. Charles Reed, of Montpelier ; P. D. 
Bradford, of Northfield ; Charles S. Smith, of Montpelier ; 
John R. Gleat£Land, of Brookfield; Orville S. BLXss^of 
Georgia ; R0S8ELL S. Taft, of. Burliogtoo ; Fbanklhi Fair- 
banks, of St. Johiisburj. 

Printing and Pvhlishmg Committee — Messrs. Hiland 

Hall, ol" North Heiiiiiiigton ; Cuarles Reed, of Montpelier ; 
E. P. Walton, of Montpelier. 

Mr. Reed, of the Publishing Oommittee, made a report, 
presenting the first volume of Historical Collections of the 
Society. Mr. Reed also read his report as librarian. 

Col, H. D. Hopkins, Treasurer, presented bis annual re- 
port, which was accepted. 

Hon. Oeables Bewsy nominated the following named 

gentlemen for membei's, who were dul)* elected ; 

■ 

JOHN W. STEWART, Middlebury. 
GEORGE N. BALE, Island Fond. 
JOHN A. PAGE, Montpelier. 

ABRAHAM B. GARDXkR, Bennington. 
JONATHAN ROSS, St. Jobnsbiuy. 

D. R. BAILEY, St. Albans. 
J. E. DICKERMAN. Derby. 
HEMAN CARPENTER, Northfield. 
H. H. NILES. Thetford. 

C. B. EDDY, Bellows Falls. 
JAMES M. SLADE, Middlebury. 
JOHN W. HARTSHORN, Lunenburgh. 
WALTER CABt'ENTEB, M. B., Burlington. 

E. J. PHELPS, Burlington. 

v> G'EOBGE M. HALL, M. D., Swanton. 
H. n. BAXTER, M. D., Tlighgate. 
CHAELKS MORGAN, Rochester. 
P. W. HVDiS, CasUeton. 
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W. "W. GROX^T. Barton. 

J. B. BE A MAX, Poultney. 

HIRAM CAULETON, WaitsBeld. 

J. B. FABNSWOBTH, Windsor. 

D. M. CAMP, iN^ewport. 

J. B. ANGELL, Burlington. 

Kev. M. H. BUCKHAM, Burlington. 

" A. H. BAILEY. D. D., Sheldon. 

" C. R. BATCHELDER, Bethel. 

" JOSIAIl SWEET. D. D., Fairfax. 

" J. X. FAIRBANKS. Bethel. 

** ALDACE WALKi:i{, D. D., Wallin-ford. 
E. P. FAIRBANKS, Si. Joimsbury. 
JOHN W. CLARK, Montpelier. 
P. P. PITKIK, 
Bev. W. J. HABBISi <^ 
* W. G. FEBMir, " 

D. J>, GOBHAM, A. M., » 

E. P. WALTON, « 
J. S. PECK, « 
JAMES T. THURSTON, « 

W. P. DILLINGHAM, Waterbury. 
• M. E. SMILIE, « 
J. D. DEAVITT, Moretown. 
JAMES M. SLADE, Jr., Middleburj. 
OliVlLLE S. BLISS, Georgia. 
MASON B. OABPENTEB, St. Albans. 
HENBY N. NEWELL, Shelbume. 
DANIEL KELLOGG, Brattleboro. 
C. A. H0T0HKI8S, Fair&z. 



Hon. Daniel Kellogg read aa interesting paper, the 
subject of which was Hon. George Folsom ; which was 
received with a vote of thanks by the Society to Judge 

Kellogg, and the family of the subject of his memoir. 

The thanks of the Society were also voted to the Printing 
Committee, and Hon. E. P. Walton in particalar, for th<^ 
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excellent manner in which they had brought- out the first 
volnnie of Historical Collections. 

On motion of J. M. Poland, it wtis unanimousl/ 

Besolved, That the fhanln of the Society be returned to Mrs. 

P. L. Robinson of Benning:ton, for her donation of a portrait of 
Gov. Hall, tlie skilful and faithful work of her own hand, and 
that stie be elected a life member of our Society. 

On motion of Henby Clark it was voted that Hon. Ben- 
jamin H. Steele be appointed to deliver the next annual 
address before the Societt; and that the following per- 
sons be invited to prepare papers : 

Rev. H. N. Bltrton, on the late Hon. Henry Keyks. 

Fbederick Billings, Esq., on the late Got. Washburn. 

E. J. Phelps, Esq., on the late Hon. Duoald Stewart. 

After transacting sopie other l)usiiiess pertaining more 
particularly to the interests of the Society, the meeting 
a^onrned to meet in the Representatiyes' Hall in the eve- 
ning, to listen to the address of Hon. Jaues Barbett. 



EVENING S£b&10N. 

. After prayer by the Rev. Dr. Drake, the President, Rev. 
Dr. Lord, introduced the Hon. James Barrett, of Wood- 
stock, who proceeded to read a memorial paper upon the 
eminent character and services of the Hon. Charles Marsh. 
As an appropriate introduction, Judge Barrett briefly and 
fittingly alluded to the late Hon. George F. Houghton, who 
deceased while President of this Society. 
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Henry Clark presented the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 

BesohecU Thai the thanks of the Vermont Historical 
SociJi:! i be presented to the Hon. James Barkett for his inter- 
esting, elaborate and appreciative Memoir of Hon. ChabL£S 
Marsh, and fliat a cq>y be requested for the archives of the 
Socie1y> 



4 Wednesday, October 12. 

It was voted, on motion of Hon. Daniel Kellogg of Brat- 
tleboro» that a committee be «ppoiuted to confer with the 
family of the late President, Oeobgb F. Houghton, Esq., 
relative to procuring any historical papers in their posses- 
sioa ; also, any of his own historical writings that have 
never been published. And the President appointed Mr. 
Kellogg as such committee. 

On motion of Hon. George G. Benedict it was 

Votedj That the Librarian be instructed to fhrnish the first 
volume of Collections of the Society to such new members as shall 
'pay three dollars in addition to their membership fee. 

On motion of Mr. Benedict, Lutheb L. Dutcheb, A. M., 

was requested to prepare a biographical sketch of the late 
President of the Society, George F. Houghton, Esq., to 
be read at a future meeting of the Society. 

On motion of Henrt Olark, Bev. H. 0. Biggs of St. 

Alba lib w as also requested to prepare a paper on Liic life 
of the late Hon. Lawbence Baainerd. 
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The Society then acyourned to meet on the first Wednes- 

day in November. 



Wedne8Dat» No7ember 2. . 
The following committees were appointed : 

• On the Library and Cabinet — Roger S. Howard, North- 
field ; Ghablbs S. Smith, Montpelier ; Bussell S. Tafi, 
Burlington. 

On Finance — Charles Dewey, Charles Reed, •Mont- 
pelier ; Frankun Fairbanks, St. Johusburj. 

No other business appearing, the Society adjourned 9ine 
die. 
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AiNNUAL ILEPOET OF THE LIBRABIAiN 

OF THE 

* • 

VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



To the Vermont Historical Society : 

A list of the additions to our Library the past year is ap- 
pended. And I have made note of the following matters 
as of especial interest : 

HISTOBY OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IK YEBMONT. 

In the past year has been published The Documeniarjf 
MUtory in Ihe FroteUcmt Mpueopal Ghureh in Vermwd^ 

Those outside this denomination will read with most in- 
terest the sketch of Rev. Samuel Peters, LL. D., and the 
story of his ambition to be the Bishop of the Diocese of 
•Vermont. The " Allen papers," in the collection of Henry 
Stevens, contain unpublished letters belonging to this queer 
passage in our church history. Articles in the Chwrck 
Mmtklyf of July and December, 1864, refer to these addi* 
tional documents. 

In one of these letters, under date of Febraaij*8, 1796, 

Dr. Peters* writes : 

2 
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"I must also acquaint you that I am personally interested in 
having a canal opened from Lake Champlaiu to the St. Lawrence 
below Montreal ; having been elected Bishop of Vermont, and 
also am to be President of its University in the city of Bur- 
lington." • 

We are sorry that the authors of this Documentary His- 
tory did not publish all the known original papers on this 
subject; Ibr no mine .ever promised richer or more curious 
products than a collection of all the contemporaneous docu- 
ments of Dr. Peters and his Diocese of Vermont. 

This book furnishes Mi materials or references for those 
who desire to trace the controversy of the Society for Prop- 
agating the Gospel in Foreign ParU with our State for the 
Q-Ub€ Lmd% granted to that Society in the New Hampshire 
charters. 

Nowhere else can so full a statement be found of a his- 
tory that is widely scattered in legislative journals, stat- 
utes, law reports, church proceedings, etc., etc. 

This narrative is a valuable compilation. 

■ 

CAUGHNAWA6A CANAL. 

^^The city of Burlington" was marked for a splendid 
mart of commerce and trade, to be built up by a canal con-, 
necting Lske Ghamplain with the St. Lawrence, several 

generations back. We learn from Ira Allen's Histor) ot 
Vermont, that Qremral Haldimamdy Govermr of Canada^ 
appomted OapL TwUtf the engineer qf that pfovmee, to 
make a mrvey and eitimate the expenee qf a eanal from 
the River St. Lawrence to Lake Champlaiuy which woe 
executed in 1785." 
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Allea " offered to cut the eanal at Am own expeme** if be 

could be permitted to take toll to pay the interest on his 
investment. 

Oar reader are referred to pages 4, 264-9, of Allen't 
History (Vt Hist Coll. Vol. I, pages 333, 478,) for some 
of the transactions of that date in regard to the proposed 
canal. 

In Graham's Letters, published in Loudon in 1797, the 
colonel says : 

" One of th9 moUoes Uua brought me to lamdum woe a hope thia 
(Ae Bntieh Oovernment woidd join with the State of Vermont in 
opening a oommunication hy meoM of oanaA hetmen Lake Vhiom-' 
pkun and the Biver Lawrence,^^ 

This canal is a very old project, and not less important to 
onr state, and not less practicable now, than it was eighty- 
five years ago, when Thomas Chittenden and Ira Allen were 
wisely planning for the State they had founded. 

■ 

liiE VERMONT BRIGADE IN" XilE biiE^N^AI^DOAH 

. * VALLEY. 

Col. AMaoe F. Walker, of the 11th Vermont regiment, 

has given us his history of six regiments for six months," 
in a book of 191 pages, beautifully printed by the Free 
Press Association in Burlington. 

How Sheridan cleaned out the Shenandoah Valley and 
fonsrht the battles of Opequan, Fisher's Hill, and Cedar 
Creek, is graphically and admirably told. 

We also learn how his chivalrous spirit and prompt strat- 
egy magnetized his buldiert^ and made them inAriiicible , &ud 
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how much of truth and how much of fiction there is in Bu- 
ch;iii;in "RrofrR famous "Shep.idan's Etde." 

GoL Walker's book stirs afresh the enthusiasm of Ver- 
mont for her Old Brigade," which gained for itself and 
its State such high honors. 

CHAMBLT, 1776. 

Captain Elisha Benedict, of Col. Goose Van Shaick^s reg- 
iment, (2d battalibn of New York Forces,) with about sev- 
entj-iive men, was in garrison at Fort Ohambly, January 8, 
1776. A package of old papers, mostly relatiiiir to Capt. 
Benedict's company, and this period, has been presented to 
the Society. We select the following: . 



MODEL REQUISITION FOR RATIONS. 

" A Provision and Rum Return for the party of Col. Goose Van 
Schaick's Hrgiment, it l)oing the 2d Batlaliou of N'ew York 
Forces now in camp at Upper Breastworks, 28th of October, 1775. 

Well 16 

Sick 4 

Total 19 

H£NRT Van Woert, Q. M.*» 

ANOTHEB BEqXTISrriOir, KOYEMBEB 4, 1776. 

A FroTision Return for Capt Van Woert's camp, for 32 men, 
GoL McKey's Begiment 

Peteb Van Woert, Capt** 

General Okdkk. 

" To the Serjants of this Garnso7i, — You are to take perticular 
care that the Guard Is ke])t in i:ood order two Sentry? at tlie i^atc 
one the outside and the other Within &xdi^ of the Uates SufiTer 
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non to pass or Repass excepting; those Belonging to the Gnirisoii 
and those that bring wood and Provi^^iou.s excepting they have 
business Imediately with me then one of the sentrys at the gate 
is to vait on them Directly to me and back again one of the S'en* 
trys at the gate to be taken off when the bridg is hauled up and 
to be Beplaiced at Sun Rise and the Bole to be caled over at 
nine o'clock in .the morning and make Report to me. 

Elibha Beii^edict, Capt. 

CfOmmandtng at Shamblj. 

GarrisoQ Orders, > * ^ 

Chambly, Jan. 8, 1776." > 

LETTER TO OEN. BENEDICT ABNOLD FBOX A FBI7ATE SOLDIER* 

UKDER ABRE8T. 

Ohambly, April 24th, 1776. 

To General ArnaJdy commanding at Montrf ii • Svr: — thought 
it my Duty to informe your honour of my situation at i)resent I 
was taken a prisoner at this fort la.st fall by the army of the United 
Colonies I heard so much of liberty and frpodom that I longed 
to embrace th<^sf Ble^'sini^s which I fliouiilii tin y enjoyed I wil- 
lingly Inlisted iny^<('lf Fnto ihe service of the Ignited Colonies un- 
der Capt. Haiiitiamck, in Cul. Dugou's Regiment, the coin was 
brock, the Capt. was also brock I returned to Chambly again and 
inlisted myself to Capt Benedict's company which was stationed 
at the fort Col Hazen came hear and ordered me to be confined 
for inlisting into Capt Benedict's company there was one Cana- 
dian confined with me The crime is in these words viz " A Can- 
adian confined by Col Hazen for mutiny and disobeying of orders 
Also Wm. Bluudin confined by Col Hazen for inlisting into Capt 
Benedict's Cnmpnny at a time when he was a soklicr in Co] Ha- 
zen's RcL^inient, Chambly, March 20th, 1770." The Canadian was 
released long ago but I am still in the Guard TTuu^e closely con- 
fined I begg it as a fiivour of your Honour Ihul you would order 
me to be tried or rele^ me from this confinement. 

If I am guilty of death I refuse not to Die'but why should I be 
murthered as it war in this manner it is almost a month since I 
was first confined the res% of the Regiment is gone of and I have 
no one to pittey me hear. 

Sir, firom Your Obedient Humbl Servant, 

WiLUAM BLoimnr.** 
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OUB FIRST VOLUME AND THE NEXT. 

The publication of Vermont Historical Collections, Voi. 
I, this day laid before yoa, marks an epoch in the life of our 
Society. 

The volume does credit to its printers, Messrs. J. & J. 
M. Poland) and advertises their office as one to which the 
publication of valuable books may be safely entrnsted. 

- The Publishing Committee desire me here to express 
their obligation to Hon. E. P. Waltoi^, for his labors and 

watchful care in correcting tlin proofs and giving shape to 
the volume, and for his valuable assistance, in editing mat- 
ters gathered from so many sources and presenting so many 
questions for the judgment, taste and skill of the antiqua- 
rian, the scholar, and the printer. 

The Society is also indebted to George 6. Reed, Esq., 
37 Brattle street, Boston, our former treasurer, who has al- 
ways taken a deep interest in our Society and labored 

■ 

faithfully for its success, for the use of his copy of Iba Aj> 
len's Histobt of Vermont, from which to make the re- 
print which appears in our volume. 

Crowded out of our present volume, and ready for oar 
next, are articles on the Vermont Coat of Arms and State 
Seal, by the State Librarian ; Runaway Pondy by Pliny H. 
White; Q-eneral Whitelaw^ Surveyor General Vennontj 
by Mr. Goodwillie ; and the Bibliography of Vermont^ by 
Chaunccy K. Williams. Another year promises a second 
volume of equal interest with the present. 
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DONATIONS. 

Among those who have contributed most to our shelves 
the past year, we have to name Henbt Stevens, Trafalgar 
Square, London, and George B. Reed, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Stevens's gift is of 151 volumes of old books printed 
from 154:] to the present century, in Greek, Latin, German, 
Dutch, French, Italian, Spanish, and English, and mostly 
historical. 

Mr. Reed's gift is of 65 bound volumes and a large col- 
lection of pamphlets, the whole printed in or relating to 
Vermont. 

THE ALLEir PAPERS. 

Henry Stbyens, of Barnet, late deceased, gathered into 
his possession the papers of the Allen family. Why the 
different branches of the family delivered these papers to 
iiir. SteTons, it is now useless to inquire. But the history 
of the Aliens was for many years .the history of the State. 
These papers are now the property of Henry Stevens^s heirs, 
and are for sale. They have bcofi olTiM cd to the Now York 
State Library, as I am informed by its officers, and the pur- 
chase declined. 

Whether this State or our Society virould be willing to 
purchase these documents at the price asked is doubtful, but 
they must be of more value to us than to anybody else. 
They are now in London and in preparation for the British 
Museum. 
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LEGISLATION OP TEEMONT. 

Our Society, at their meeting in Burlington, July 7, 
1870, accepted the act of the Legislature of 1809, and the 
State is now represented on the Board of Curators. This 
arrangement will remove any distrust as to the stability and 
permaaeiicy of our institution. 

The Society is doing and proposes to do just what the 
State ought to do and pay for, and what nearly every, other 
State has been doing for years, in publishing matters relat- 
ing to State history. 

None of the Journals of the Governor and Council, a 
distinct branch of our Legislature up to 1835, have ever 
been printed, and many of the Journals of the House of 
Representatives are nowhere to be found in print. The 
attention of the Honorable Legislature is invited to the 
subject. 

And there is not a page of the Vermont Historical Collec- 
tiutis, Vol. 1, that tlie State should not have paid for out 
of its treasury rather than that it should not .have been 
printed. 

The bills for binding books, pamphlets, and papers, and 
putting them in condition for examination and use, have 
already exhausted the amount of appropriation by the Leg- 
islature. It is estimated that two hundred dollars more will 

accomplish the object. 

♦ 

PORTBAIT OF GOVEBNOE HALL. 
Mr. and Mrs. P. L. Robinson, of Bennington, have pre- 
sented to our Society au uxcellcnt poruaii of our honored 
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Ex-Presideat Hiland Hall. This is a copy by Mrs. RoB- 
INSON' of a portrait bjr Mason, painted when the Governor 
was in the vigor of his days. 

The letter of presentation is herewith submitted. 

Tho Ukeaess is a good ouc, showing the skill of the true 
artist, and it is quite proper the first oil paintUig owned by 
the Society shoald be of a Vermonter who has done more to 
elucidate the early history of the State than any other of 
her sons, living or dead. And for so opportune a gift we 
can do no less than make the lady a life member of our 
Society. 

PBB8ENT OOKDITION OF THE SOCIETT. 

Our Society was never so flourishing as this meeting finds 
it. The additions to its Library have never been so many 
in a single year as in the past. And I am able to announce 

that the funds of the Society are ample to secure the print- 
ing of Vol. II of Vermont Historical Collections within 
the next year, and it is the purpose of the committee to 

commence tlie work forthwith. 

DEATH OF MEMBERS. 

A year ago, at our annual meeting, our Society had to 
mourn the loss of a President, and this year we have lost 
by death his successor, Gbobgb Fredbbigk Houghton, our 

genial President, whose life was most conspicuotw for his 

high culture and his iuteiligent devotion to historical pursuits. 

That Peibb T. Washbusn, Dugald Stbwabt, and Geobgb 

3 
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F. Houghton should he taken from our ranks in a single 
year is a misfortune and loss to the Society greatly to be 
lamented, and to eacli of these distingaished members the 
Society owes fitting honors and eulogy. 

EespectfuUy subiuitted, 

OHAfiLES R£)£D, Librarian. 
MoNTPiaJBR, October 11, 1870. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED AT THE LIBKABT 

OF XHJfi ' 

VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

For the Year enwng October 11, 1870. 

« 

E. Steigkk, New York city — Verliandlungea des Vereins 
fuer KuQsty u. 8. w. 1869. Lit. Monatsbericht. Vol. 1, 
Part 6. 

Charles F, Dodge — Northern Oentinel, Extra,. June 
•27,1812. 

Maj. 0. F. E. Waitb — Vermoat in the Rebellion. 

Jonathan Tbnnet — Memorial of Glass of 1843, Dart- 
month. 

Hon. Georoe F. Edmunds — Congressional Globe, 4 vols. 

■ 

Hon. Benjamin H. Steele — Indian Narratives, 1794 to 
1820. Gathered Sketches of New Hampshire and Vermont* 

Col. Aldage F. Walker — Vermont Brigade in the Shen- 
andoah Valley. 

Hon. David Bead, Bnrlington — Nathan Bead and the 

Steam Engine. 

Gen. J. Watts de Petsteb — Personal and Military His- 
tory of Philip Kearney. 
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Edward Jarvis, M. D —Trial of S. M Andrews : 
Mania Transitoria/' 

JusEi'ii S. Gui.swuLD, Benson — I dollar continental cur- 
rency, February 17, 1776 ; £2 aud £b notes, Virginia; colo* 
BuJ carrencj, 1773, 1775 ; $4 Yirginia currency, 1779 ; 
Nortii Carolina colonial currency. 

Ortills S. Bltss, Georgia, Yt — Rutland Herald, August 

30, 1815 ; Post Boy, Windsor, 1805, twelve numbers ; nine 
pamphlets. 

Rev. E. F. Slafter — Slafter Memorial; Discouisc by 
the donor before the New England Genealogical Society. 

Joel Munsell, Albany, N. Y. — Prussia and the German 
System 'of Education ; Flora of the Adirondacks ; Frogs 
and their Ooatributions to Science ; and twenty-^ven other 
pamphlets. 

Hbnbt Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, London: — 

gb:bek 

• 

Sttidas, quarto. Basileaa, 1544. 

Robertas Constantinus, Lexicon Grsco-Iatinum, 2 v. 
folio. [Basilen, 1568.] 

Polybins, Eklogai per Presbeion, small quarto. Antwerp, 
1682. 

Enripides, Tragedies, Vol. 2. 

Palaia Diatheke, quarto. Franequerae, 1709. 

LATIN. 

R. Stephanus, Dictionarium, 3 v. folio. Paris, 1543. 
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Rodolphus Gualthcrus, Homilies on Matthew, Pars 
altera, folio. Tiguri, 1584. 

Biblia Sacra, quarto. London, 1598. 

Rodolphus Hospinianus, Historia Sacrameutaria, quarto. 
Tiguri, 1698 — (two copies.) 

The same. Pars altera, quarto. Tigarl, 1602. 

Andreas Schott, HispanisB lUustratae, 4 v. in 8, folio. 
Frankfort, IGOo. . 

John Pistorius, Kerum Geimanicorum Scriptores, folio. 
Frankfort, 1607. 

The same. Tomus alter German icoruui Scriptorum, folio, 
llaiiuver, llilo. 

Gulielmus Piso, Historia Naturalis Brasilise, eto., folio. 
L. Elzivir, Amsterdam, 1648. 

Historia? Nat. et Med. India? Occidentalis. [Same date, 
prolmbly.] 

J. Prideaux, Lectiones. Oxford, 1648. 

Ambrosius Oalephinas, Dictionarium, 2 v. folio. Loi)don, 
1667. 

Vincentio Wing, Astronomia Britannica, quarto. Lon- 
don, 1669. 

Diophantus of Alexandria, AriLhmet. Libii Sex, etc., 
folio. Toulouse, 1670. 

Antoine De Soto's Conquete du Mexique, 2 v. Paris, 
1759. ' 

Byron's voyages translated from the English, 4. v. Paris, 
1774. 

Riiclius and Hartmanuus, 4 v., small quai'to. Noribergae, 
1675. 
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Bohuslahus Balbiiuis, Misc. Hist, of Kiugdom of Bo- 
hemia, 8 V. in 4, quarto. Old Prague, 1687. 
Henricus Meibomius, * History of Germany, 2 y. in 4, 

quarto. lJclii)st!uli3e,.^688. 

W, S: J. G. Besser, Primitive ilurae Galicae, etc., 2 v. 
duodecimo. Vienua, 1809. 

FRENCH. 

Cardinal D'Ossat, Letters, folio. Paris, 1624. 

Jean Baptiste Labat, Voyage auz Isles Be L'Amerique, 

6 V. duodec. Paris, 1722. 

Antoinc De Solis. Conquete Du Mexique, 2 v., duodec. 
Paris, 1759. 

Byron's Voyages — translated from the Eaglish. 4 v. 
Paris, 1774. 

De Oonstantin, Eecucil des Voiages aux Indes Orientales, 
5 y. Amsterdam, 1775. 

Onillaume Thomas Raynal, Histoire Philisophique et 
PoliiiiiUG, 10 V. Geneva, 1780. 

M. John Mandrillon, Le Voyageur Amerioain. Amster- 
dam, 1782. 

rf. B. X.. 8uai'd, Mcliiiiji,tja dc Litterature, 5 v. i'anti, 
1808. 

Ghaudon and Deiandine, Noyeau Dictionaire Historlque, 
13 y. Lyons, 1804. 

ITALIAN. 

Thomas Porcacchi, L'Isole del Mondo, quarto. Venetia, 
1576. . 

SPANISH. 

Antonio De Soils, Oonquista de Mexico, 2 y. Barcelona, 
1771. 

■ 
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DUTCH. 

♦ 

Isaac Weld, Bolzea door de staatea yan Noord Amerika, 

3 V. The Hague, 1801. 

A. J. Vou Krusenstern, iieize om de wereld, 4 v. Haar- 
lem, 1811. 

GERMAN. 

Joseph Stoecklein, Beis-Beschrcibungeo Missionarien, 3 
y. folio. Augspurg, 1726 -S2. 

EXGLISn. 

Tk. Herbert's Persian Monarchy, quarto. London, 

Holy Bible, quarto. London, 1G8B. 

Wm. Wliistou's Primitive Christianity lievived, 4 v. Lon- 
don, 1711. 

M. Prior's works, 2 v. London, 1740. ' 

Malachy PostlcUiwayt*s Britain's Cominercial Interests, 
2 V. London, 1757. 

Mr. Salmon's Geog, Grammar. London, 1768. 

Benjamin Franklin's Works, Electricity, &c., quarto, Lon- 
don, 1774; Frankliu's Polit. and Phil. Misc., quarto, London, 
1779; FrankUn's Works, 2d Edition, 3 v., London, 1806. 

J. Ganrer, Travels in North America. London, 1778. 

Wm. Paley's Horae Paulinas, Sermons, Philosophy, Natu- 
ral Theology, and Evidences, 7 v. London, 1794-1808. 

W. Wintherbottom's America. Loudon, 1795. 

J. Moore's View of Italy, 2 y. London, 1795. 
■ Capt. J. G. Stedman's Narrative of Expedition against 
Eevolted Negroes of Surinam, 2 v., quarto. London, 1796. 
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Chas. Thompson's Translation of the Bible, 4 v. Phila- 
delphia, 1808. 
Geo. Chalmer's Estimate of Great Britain, 1810. 
W. H. Reid's beauties of Blatr. London, 1809. 
John Rol)isoir.s Proofs of Conspiracy of Free Masons, 
lUuiniuati, <tc. New Yoiik, 17i^8. 
New England Farmer, vols. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 7, 8. 
Wm. Gurnairs Christian in Complete Armor, 8 v. Lon- 
- doii, 1820. 

John Parkhurst's Hebrew and English Lexicon, 2d Edi- 
tion, quarto, 1778. 
* G. C. Whitloclc's Geometry. New York, 18^9. 

M. Lafever's Modern Architecture, quarto. New York, 
1839. 

J. Locke's Common Place Book of Bible. 1824. 

W. H. Smyth's Life of Captain Philip Beaver. London, 
1820. 

[Size of books in Mr. Stevens's list; octavo, unless other- 
wiiie specified.] 

Gbobge B. Reed, Boston, Massachusetts: — 

Holy Bible, quarto, Brattleborougli, 1816. 
Watt's Horse Lyracas, Yergennes, 1813. ' 
Nicholas Baylies' Essays on the Mind. 
Hubbard*s Indian Wars, Brattleboroiigh, 1814. 
T. G. Fessenden's Cicrk Oonipauion, Brattleborough, 
1816. 

Rufus Nutting's Memoirs of Mrs. Emily Egerton, Boston, 
1832. 

Rufus Nutting's English Grammar, Montpelier, 1840. 
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Poems bj a Ladj, (Mn. Bean <d Banard, no doubt,) 
Woodstock, 1820. 

Opinion of Dow, or Lorenzo's Thoughts, Windham, 1804. 

Narrative of Colonel Ethaii Allen's Oaptivitf, Walpole^ 
1807. 

The Accident, or Henry and Julia, by William Perriai 
Montpelier, 1815. 

Jabez Earle, Looking Glass, Montpelier, 1817. 

Patriot's Monitor, by Ignatius Thompsun, EaiidolpU, 1810. 

liciigious Courtship, Montpelier, 1810. 

Hubbard's Geography, Barnard,' 1814. 

Hetre's Sword Bxercise, If iddlebury, 181*4. 

History of Kevolution, Samuel Williams, New Haven, 
1824. 

Monody on Death of General Pike, by N. Hill Wri^t, 

Middlebury, 1814. 

Four Sermons, by S. Fuller of Vershire, Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 

Coleridge's Aids to Beflection, Marsh's Bdition, 1889. 

Samuel R. Brown, Campaigiis of N. W. Army, Burling* 
ton, 1814. 
Thirty-four other bound volumes. 
Thiifteen autograph letters of Governor Jennison. 
Two packages of newspapers. 
Seven packages of pamphlets, sermons, speeches, 
One package of Farmer's Almanacs. 

D. T. Tatlob, Bouses Pomt. 

The Oomug Earthquake ; Few Saved or the awflil condi- 

tiou of tUe World and GUribleiiduiu. 

4 
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xxyi Vermont Historical Soeiety. 

Office of the CaiEF of Engineers-t- Reports of En- 
gineers, 18t)8. 

Historical Society of Pennstlyania — Memoirs, voL 
9 ; Penn and Logan correspondence. 

American Antiquauian Society — Proceedings of Annual 
Meeting, April 27, 1870. 

Natdkal Histobt Society op Montreal — Canadian 
Naturalist, Jane, 1869. 

Maine Ulstorical Society — Collections, 2 series, vol. 1. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin — Annual ad> 
dress by M. M. Strong, Bdport of Executive Committee. 

American Museum of Natural History — First Annual 
Report, January, 1870. 

Georgia Historical Society — Mortuary Record of Sa- 
yannah, 1854 to 1869. 

Franklin Society, Chicago — Early Newspapers in II- 
. linois. 

Trustees Anhetah Cembieby .by M%j. W. Rounds — 
Antietam National Cemetery. ^ 

D. P. Thompson's Estate — Chambiy gairisoa documents, 
1776. 

Hon. John R. Cleaveland, Brookfield — Volume of 

Massachusetts Election Sermons. 

Mr. Shuttle worth's Election Sermon, 1791. ( Vermont, j 
Mr. Forsyth's Election Sermon, 1799. (Yermont.) 
Mr. Eastman's Election Sermon, 1808. (Vermont.) 

Ouabi. 

■ 

Ecclesiastical Council at Bollon. 
Number of bound volumes added during the year, 235. 
Number of pamphlets^ 325. 
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Recording; SErRKTAuv. 

HENRY CLAUK, Esc^., Uuilaud. 
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BOAAD OF CCRATOKS. 

Chables Re£]>, Montpelier, 
P. B. BBAbroRDy Northfield, 
Chables 8. Smith, Montpelier, 
JOHK B. Cleayeland, Brookfield, - 
OrvilIiE S. BLies, Geoiigia, 
BUSSELL S. Taft, Burlington. 
FrakkIiIN Paihbankb, St. Jobnsbury. 



COMUITTEBS. * 

Frintiny and Puhlishiyxy Conimitlte — Messrs, HlLAND *HALIi, 
North Beuuiugtou ; CHARLES Beed, Montpelier ; E. P. WA&* 
TON, Muntpelier. 
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ADDRESS. 

Mr. pRBsrDBNT : — see by the public announcement that 
the designated service for this evening is " the Annual 
Address." I hare prepared myself to respond to this 
announcemept only bj reading a memorial paper. • 

But before proceeding, it seems fitting that I should allude ■ 
to the bereavement which this Society has recently experi- 
enced in the sudden and untimely death of its President,* 
vbo was also, for all the years of bis manhood, one of its 
most earnest and efficient members, officers, and workers. 
This event, following so soon upon the death of his worthy 
and distinguished predecessor f in the presidential office — 
bis friend and most zealous and successful co-worker in real- 
izing to the public the peculiar purposes which the Society 
was designed to serve, — ls*doubly potent as a cause for sor- v 
row, and doubly potent as an admonition to the living, how 
certain is death, and bow uncertain the continuance of life 
and work on earth. In such an hour as he thought not, 
even as a thief in the night, the Son of Man came. May 
the living lay it to heart. 

While to the rising and middle aged generations of the 
present day in this State the names of Allen, and Ghitten- 



•George F, Houghtpn, Es^, ]Rqy, Pliny H. White, 
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den, and Baker, and Warn or, and RobinsoD, are fanJiliar as 
designating prominent and historic characters in the scenes 
and deeds that brought into organized and distinctive exist- 
ence, as a body politic, what ultiraately became a member of 
the American Union as the State of Vermont, there are 
other names^ now hardly known to fame, that designated 
ra^ whose life and deeds entered largely into the nidi- 
menial growth and fruitful niaiuiily of the State, as it now 
stands forth in its excellence of character. 

The emergencies, springing from the colonial complica- 
tions between New York and New Hampshire in reference 
to the territory now constituting Vermont, required the defi- 
ant boldness, the judicious shrewdness, the fruitful adroit- 
ness, the unflinching persistence, and the obdurate fortitude 
that characterized and distinguished the men whom I have 
named and their prominent associates. But when those 
emergencies had been so far solved that Vermont had estab- - 
lished its independence as a State, and as su(ji could fulfil 
its functions only by establishint^ social order upon the 
foundations of law, then it was that the class of men to 
whom I secondly referred, but did not name, became as 
important and serviceable as the former class had been. 
The former founded the State as a political organization. 
The latter developed its capabilities, through legislation and 
judicial administration, for realizing to the dwellers within 
its borders the beiieticeiit results for which it was designed 
by its founders. The State, as a political organization of 
constitutional basis and frame-work merely, is of nothing 
worth. It is only when it ordains and administers law that 
it. becomes a vitalized and active power for the common 
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weal. To the most casual reflection it is obvious that the 
law io its administration — the law, as the prescribed rule of 
the right, daty and liability of every hnman being within 
the State, in reference both to person. and property, in all 
the relations and enterprises of associated life — is the sole 
instrumentality by which the government acts in the accom- 
plishment of the purposes for which it has existence. Tjie 
makers and ministers of law supervene upon the makers of 
constitutions of goverumcnt. Tlie former give practical 
operation and effect to the work which the latter have 
brought forth. 

When Vermont first assuinod an indi jtendcut existence 
upon the basis of a constitution of government in 1777, the 
then present object of chief interest was to continue and 
consummate successful resistance to the claims and course 
of New York in reference to the New Hampsliire Grants. 
« This continued for several years) during which little atten- 
tion was give^i to the general and special legislation, and to 
the establishment of a systematic and well considered l)ody • 
of jurisprudence, such as was necessary, and would be ade- 
quate, to the u;jbuilding, consolidation and improvement ui 
social prosperity and cultivation of the entire body of the 
pL'oplo as their numbers should inci'casc and their wants be 
multiplied. This is fully illustrated by the , iact that the 
constitution of 1777 was not submitted to any action of the . • 
people after having been adopted by the convention at 
Windsor ; i)y the fact — to modern minds somewhat aamsiug 
— that the legislature, in 1779, solemnly enacted that the 
constitution — that constitution under which the legislature 
had been elected and was then assembled and acting — shall 
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be forever considered, held and maintained as part of the laws 

of this State"; — rather a marked instance of the stream 
undertaking to rise higher than its fountain spring. Again, , 
in 1782, in the words of the preamble : To prevent dis- 
putes respecting the legal force of the constitution of this 
State, and to determine who are entiljlcd to the general priv- 
ileges of the constitution and laws," the legislature proceeded 
to re^nact, with some additions, the act of 1779 just recited. 
It is farther illustrated by the fact lhat the laws passed at 
several successive sessions of tlic legislature were declared 
to be temporarj, and to remain in force only till the rising 
of the next session thereafter. 

The meagre, crude, and fragmentary character of the 

law, as well as the mcagerness of the ideas of the then con- 
trolling minds in reference to law, as the rule of the rights, 
duties, and liabilities of all the subjects of the government, 
could not be made more palpable than by an enactment of 
1779 — a part of which I cite, as follows : 

"That no mans life shall be taken away; no man's honor or 
good name be stained ; no man s person shall be arrested, re- 
Strained, banished, dismembered, nor .any ways punished ; no man 
shall be deprived of his wife or children ; no man's goods or es- 
tates shall he taken away from him, nor any ways endamaged, 
under color of law, or countenance of authority, unless it be by 
some express law of tliis State warranting the same, established 
by the General Assembly ; or, in defect of such law, in any par- 
ticular case, by some plain rule, warranted by the word of God." 

" Be it further enacted In/ the anthorftfi nforemid. That common 
law, {IS it is n-pHprally practiced and uiulcj-stood in the New Eng- 
land States, be and is hereby estabiisiicd as the common laAy gf 
this State." 
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In such a condition of the law, both statutory and com- 
mon, in a State not then a member of the Union, and in 

controversy with New York as to the right and fact of sep- 
arate existence, acd with New Hampshire as to territorial . 

* 

limits on the East, the population of which was largely 
spiced with persons wh6 had left their homes in other Proy- 

inces and States as a measure oi" safety to themselves, as 
■ well as for the good of the countries they had left, and in 
such condition and habits of mind — such views, purposes 
and modes as characterized the aggt egate of the inhabitants, 
the field was by no means the most inv iting to educated pro- 
fessional men. Yet that field was most urgently needing 
. men of study and cultivation in general learning, as well as 
in the particular department of the law, — men of clear 
moral apprehensions and strong moral convictions — men of 
uprightness and integrity, of effective force of intellect and 
will in behalf of the right in law and morals, to be exerted' 
in efforts, judiciously directed, to tlie bringing order out of 
confusion, and to resolve the prevailing chaos into a law es- 
tablished, law governed, and God fearing State. 

At an early day, and an opportune time, such men began 
to appear in the persons of Stephen. R. Bradley, Stephen 

Jacob, Nathaniel Chipman, Amasa Paine, Daniel Buck, Dan- 
iel Chipman, Charles Marsh, Asa Aldis, and others, their 
cotemporaries and co- workers. To them belonged the 
work of asserting for the State the law in its true signifi- 
cance — the law as a system based on principles of justice 
and equity, as embodied in the common law of England, 
but to be modified^ adapted, and supplemented by wise legia* 
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latioQ, and all to be so done and admiuistered as to serve 
all the needs of the joang, crude, restless and growing 
State ; and that work thej did both wisely and well. 

For the present occasion I am to speak particularly of 

one of thai class of men — Charlks Marsh. 

I trust 1 shall not be thought to have transcended proper 
limits if I range somewhat beyond merely the personal biog- 
raphy of one who was so conspicuous in his day as a law- 
yer and a citizen — derived in matenial ancestry from Major 
John Mason, famous in the €aviy scenes of Connecticut his- 
tory — a cousin, in the same line, of Jeremiah Mason, the 
greatest of New England lawyers — a son of Joseph Jtfarsh, 
of Hartford, tlie first Lieutenant-(Toveruor of Vermont, — 
an uncle of President and Professor .James Marsh, the most 
eminent of American ethical and theological philosophers, 
and of Br. Leonard Marsh, recently deceased, one of the 
most learned classical, scientific and professional scholars of 
his day — and father of George P. Marsh, the statesman, di- 
plomatist, and author, and, in all departments of human 
learning, accorded the first rank by the learned both of this 
country and of Europe. As the object of my being called to 
my present duty is that I may contribute somewhat in further- 
ance of the proper ends of this association as the Vermont 
Historical >^uciety, and in view of the great honor that lias 
been brought to the State by those who have borne, and 
stlLl bear, the illustrious name of Marsh, all vitalized by the 
same family blood, I trust I shall not weary by some detail 
of personal statistics. 
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Mr. Mabsu was bora in Lebanou, Conn., July 10, 1765. 
He was a descendant of Jghn Marsh, Who emigrated from 

England to die coluny of ^ilassachusctts in W-Vl, and removed 
from that colony with the iiuv. Mr. Hooker and his congre- 
gation to commence the settlement of Hartford, Conn., in 
1685. John Marsh married Anne, a daughter of Deputy 
Governor i^uv assistant) John Webster, and by her he had a 
numerous family. Ho survived her, and married for second 
wife the widow of Richard Lyman, of Northampton, Mass., 
by whom also he had children. Most of his immediate de- 
scendants remained iu llartl'oi^ and its vicinity, with an in- 
heritance of an extensive landed estate. John Marsh's 
grandson, Joseph, removed in 1697 to Lebanon, Conn., and 
there resided till his deatli. For many years he held prom- 
inent and iniiuenlial positious in that region. He had a son 
Joseph, who also spent his life in Lebanon. The second 
Joseph also had a son Joseph, who was the father of Charles 
— the subject of my present reading. That Ihiid .Jo.soph — 
the father of Charles — also resided in the same town, ex- 
cept for a short time, till, in 1773, he removed to Hartford, 
Vermont, where he settled upon land he had purchased, and 
the same that now constitutes the fai in of Hon. John Porter, 
a little below Queeche Village. Ho had also purchased 
other extensive tracts in Hartford, and in neighboring 
towns. 

• 

Having had mXich experience in business and public 
affairs in the colony of Connecticut, upon removing to 
Vermont he at once became interested and active in the 
questions and contro\ ersies that were agitating the embryo 

. 6 
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State, ud wm aooa called to stations of trust and responsi- 
bility. For a while he seems to have sympathized somewhat 

with tliosu who favoied the jurisdiction of New York. In 
1776, he was twice chosea a delegate for the county ^of Cum- 
berland to the Provincial Congress of New 'York. That 
county then included the jjreater part of what are now Wind- 
ham and Windsor counties, and portions of Rutland and 
Bennington. It appears, hpwever, that he was not present 
at the sessions of that Congress, except for a short time in 
the summer of that year. Xptwithstanding tliat early ten- 
dency, he nevertheless favored and sustained the establish- 
ment of an independent State Government, and nnder it 
was elected the first Lieutenant-Gt>vernor. In the same year, 

* 

17TG, he was commissioned Colonel of the Northern, or " Up- 
per Regiment," (as it was then designated,) of Cumberland 
county. In the year 1777, on the call of Gen. Schuyler 
for reinforcements for Gen. St. Clair, when Burgoyne was 
approaching Ticonderoga, Col. Marsh marclied thither with 
the quota required from his regiment. But the fortress had 

■ 

been evacuated before he was able to reach St. Clair's army. 

I have recently received a letter from the Hon. Roswell 
Marsh, of Steubenville, Ohio, a grandson of Governor Joseph 

Marsh, who was born and brought up in the same family 
with his grandfather, and was eighteen years old when his 
grandfather died in 1811. From his recollection of conver- 
sations in the family, in which the grandfather, with various 
ntlier persons, freely participated, touching the early events 
ui revolutionary and state history, he is certain that his 
grandfather, who was then the colonel of a militia regiment, 
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was present and took part in the battle of Benniogton, as 

wero also two of his broiiicrs aad one of bis sous. Mr. 
Marsh's memory and convictions are entitled to great reli- 
ance. He is one of the marked men of the family, and has 

been for many years unc ol" the ablest and most honored 
men of the Ohio bar. He has receutly retired from profes- 
sional practice with public demonstrations of reverence and 
respect for his ability and his worth. I have the memoran- 
dum of a note from Governor Hall, in which he says he 

thinks that Col. Marsh was not at that battle, but that he 

• 

may have been sabsequently in the service on the Hudson. 
I propose to file Mr. Marsh's letter, or u copy of it, in the 
arcliives of this Society. It is valuable as a graphic memo- 
rial sketch of its distinguished subject. (^See Appendix,) 

After the battle of Beiiiiiugtou, Colonel MRrsli aided 
in the rear of the army of Burgoyne in cutting oif his com- 
munication with Canada. 

Although Colonel Marsh liad been somewhat identified 
with the interests of New- York, he was a member of the 
convention that met at Windsor on the 4th of June, 1117^ 
and which elaborately set forth the reasons for separating 
Vermont from New-York, tiie members re-affirming the 
Declaration of Independence. made at Westminster in the 
next pi'evious January, and solemnly pledging themselves to 
each other tt) mauitain tiieir new and independent statu 
organization, and to resist by force of arms the Heets and 
armies of Great Britain. At this convention the name of 
the State was changed from ** New Connecticut " to Ver- 
mont. He was also elected a member of the conveation 
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which adopted the State Coiistitiition, at Windsor, on the 3d 
— 4th of July of the same year. 

Colonel Marsh ropret^entod Hartl'oid in the first General 
Assembly under the State Constitution, in 1778. He had 
been the same year a candidate on the popular vote for the 
• office uf Licntenant-Governor, On the meeting of the Legis- 
lature » a count was made of the votes tor State officers while 
the returns were incomplete. Upon that count it was sup- 
posed that he had not been elected. Thereupon the Assem- 
bly proceeded to elect him to ihat ollice. It turned out, 
however, that he had in fact been elected by the people. 
By virtue of that office he was President of the Court of 
Confiscation for the eastern half of the State. At the next 
Octol)er session, the AsscniUly discarded the towns ou the 
New Hampshire side of Connecticut river that had been 
admitted to a union with Vermont by the vote of a majority 
of the towns in Vermont and the vote of the Assembly in 
June of that year. Governor Jdarsh regarded that action 
to be a breach of faith, and he opposed and protested against 
it. In consequence of a chanj^e in public sentiment on that 
subject, he was not elected ]jieuli'naiit-(/ovci uor the next year. 
He was, however, elected to that office in 1787, 17»8, and 
1789. In the interim he represented Hartford several years 
in the General Assembly. He was also for twelve years 
chief judge of Windsor County Court, lu addition to his 
official note, he was widely known as an active and consist 
tent Christian, and a liberal supporter of the religious and 
benevolent objects of his day. lie died at the age of 
eighty-live years, honored and long remembered for his 
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noble character, and his life of vifijorous activity and enec- 
tive benelicence. His home in Hartford was the scene of 
a hearty and generous hospitality, and was the birthplace 
of a large family of children and grandchildren, among 
whom were the James, and Leonaid, and Roswell, already 
named. 

As before intimated, Charles Marsh, on the maternal 

side, was descended from Major Jolm Mason, who, in 17H1» or 
1732, emigrated from England to Dorchester, in Massachn- 
setts. After short residences in several places in that colony 
and in Connecticut, he settled permanently in Norwich, Con- 
nectieut. For many years he took a eons[)ienous part in the 
civil and military aft'airs of the Colony. He was entrusted 
with tlie enterprise of putting a quietus upon the terrific and 
tronblesome Pequot Indians, and he did it in the most effec* 
tual and lasting manner. 

Colonel Jeremiah Mason, of Lebanon, Connecticut, and 

liis sister Dorotliy, were of his descendants. Colonel Jere- 
miah was the father of the eminent lawver of the same name 
who died in Boston in November, 1848, at the age of eighty 
years. Dorothy, in 1750, became tlic wife of our Governor . 
Joseph Marsli, and fifteen years later she became the mother 
of Charles, our present theme, who was the senior of his 
. . cousin Jeremiah Mason by about three years. In many 
mental and professional traits they bore a strong likeness. 
ThroughouL tlieir long lives they kept up the most friendly 
and intimate intercourse* 

When his father removed to Hartford, in 1773, Charles 
was a feeble buy, and thought to be unable to endure the 
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first year of border life in the forests of Xew CoDnecticut, 
as Vermont was then called. He was therefore left in the 
familj of his sister, Mrs. Rockwell, in Lebanon, till the next 
year. Ho was then carried on horseback Ijchind his mother 
to the family home in iiartford. In reply to some question- 
ing of mine, he once humorously said that when the family 

. moved to Verment, he was so puny h6 was thought to be 
not worth the hringing, and so he was Iclt behind for a year. 
He was tlien brought on ; but proving worthless for any 
practical use at home, he was sent to college. 

Mr. Marsh established himself in Woodstock in 1789. In 
1TS6 the legislature liad de.siguutod WoudsLock as tiie shire 
of Windsor county. jLn 1787 it was enacted that the courts 
should be held at Windsor till the court-house should be 
built by the inhabitants of Woodstock to the acceptance of 
the judges of the county court. In 1790 it was enacted 

• that the courts should sit alternately at Windsor and Wood- 
stock, with this curiouft proviso : Provided always, and 
this grant is upoa this express condition, that tlie court- 
house in said Woodstock, and the court-house iu said Wind- 
sor, shall be finished by the respective towns, free of any 
expense to said county, and furnished with good iron stoves, . 
to the acceptance of the judi^cs of the supreme court, be- 
fore the next stated term of that court in said county.'' A 
somewhat singular contingency on which to leave the matter 
of having any courts at all in the county to depend. In 
1791 it was enacted that tlie act making said two shires 
should remain In force for three years after .the passing of 
the same, after which Woodstock should be and remain as 
the shire town in said county. 
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When Woodstock was first designated as the shire, what 
now constltates the main and most beautiful portions of the 

village was owned by Capt. .Israel Riciiardsoii, and was 
called his farm. 

On the 29th of May, 1787, he conveyed to the county, by 

metes and l)omuls, what are now tlic jmblic groiunis and park 
in that village. Iti the meantime the bnilding of a court- 
house was in progress, and had proceeded so far as to ena- 
ble courts to be held in it ; but before it was finished it was 
burned in 1791. Thereupon another was built upon a dif- 
ferent location. In 1789, within what is now the Tillage, 
besides the rudiments of a court-house, the only buildings 
were a tavern, put up by Capt. Richardson, "to accommo- 
date court folks" — tour dwelling-huu.ses, a dilapidated grist 
and saw-mill that had been built in 1776 — and a 80 by 40 
feet bam, in which Rev. Aaron Hutchinson, father of the 
late chief judge Titus Hutchinson, gathered the lit ;-t church 
in town. All thai constitutes Elm street and its contiguous 
grounds and houselots, was an unbroken forest, and re- 
mained such for a Itttln while after, when itVas purchased 
, by Mr. Marsh for il 1000, and opened for vmprovement. 

On going to Woodstock in 1789, and for a portion of that 

year, while he was building a dwelling-house for himself on 
the north side of Queeche .River, near where he built his 
brick mansion in 1805, 1806, and 1807, he boarded at a 
farm-house about a mile out of the present limits of the vil- 
lage. He goL lo his ullicc by a route of more than two 
miles — twice crossing the river — once by a ford way, and 
walking over a road with here and there a dwelling-house, 
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on lands that were iu the beginnings of bcinp; converted into 
farms. In the early years of his professional life his place 
of worship was a log meetin^-hdase oa the summit of a hill, 
outside of the limits of tlie villajre, and sonic three-fourths of 
a mile from his dwelling-house. The Rev. Mr. Daman, an 
orthodox coagregationalist, was the minister. At this pe- 
riod the principal part of the jopulation of the town was in 
the .-oiuhern and weslera sections — the village lieinu; in the 
north-eastern » and near the nortli line. Such, in brief, was 
the local habitation to >rhich Mr. Marsh resorted as a young 
lawyer, with the fortunes of a life for himself, a youthful 
.wife and prospective family depending on the man he was, 
and should prove himself to be. 

By recurring to the dockets of the courts 'in Windsor 
county in 1790, it appears that the leading lawyers in the 

county were Stephea Jucol) aiul Aniasa Paine of Windsor, 
and Daniel Buck of Norwich. JScveral other established 
lawyers, some residing in, and some out of the county, were 
doing more or less of the business. On the old docket of 
the May term of the county court of thai year, Mr. Marsh's 
name is entei*ed in eighteen of one hundred and thirty-five 
cases. On the docket of new entries his name appears for 
the plaiutiflF in si.\teen of the seventy-nine cases, and for the 
defendant in five cases. The names of (Jhipman, Bradley, 
and Tyler appear occasionally — being Nathaniel Chipman, 
Stephen R. Bradley, and Royal Tyler — all then prominent * 
iu the profession, and afterwards in oflicial lilc. The county 
court was then composed of Gov. Joseph Marsh — father of 
Charles — Chief Judge, Ellas Weld and Elijah Robinson, 
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Assistant Judges. The supreme court from October, 1789, 
to October, 1791, was composed of Nathaniel Chipman, 

Noah Smith, and Samuel KuigUt. 

From such beginnings Mr. Marsli and the county seat grew 
apace. The establishment of the shire was matter of stroog 
controversy between the intercuts that favored the older 
town of Windsor on the one hand, and Woodstock on the 
other. The act of 1786, designating Woodstocic as the shire, 
did not quiet the matter, as is evinced by the subscqaent 
legislation already referred to, continuing down to 1791. 
In the controversy that was on foot when Mr. Marsh located 
himself in Woodstock he at once vigorously enlisted. He 
told me that one object he had in making his homo in Wood- 
stocic was 'to do what, and the utmost that he could to 
establisii tlie county sent in t!iat place, aud to build up a 
village that would be eligible and pleasant to reside in as a* 
home. Woodstock as the county s^at, and as a village for 
residence and business, bears witness, in its history and 
character, to the success that attended the efforts in those 
respects, in which Mr. Marsh was recognized by all as the 
leading man. 

The fact may not be without interest that the interposi 
tion of the Legislature was invoked to enable Mr. Marsii to 
get admitted to the Bar in Vermont. By an act of 1787 
no person could be licensed by either the County or Supreme 
Court to practice law in this State, unless he had previously 
studied three yeai's with a licensed attorney of the State, 
and .on examination by the Court — a deduction of one year 

7 
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being made in case the applicant had obtained the degree of . 
Bachelor of Arts in some university or college. Various 

surmises were rife as to the motives of some leading law- 
yers ill the State, who had pi t )tii pied the enactment of that 
provision of the law. On graduating at Dartmouth College, 
in 1786, Mr. Marsh went at once to- the celebrated law 
school of Tapping Reeve, in Litchtiohi, Connocticnt. Excuse 
the interpolation of an incident. His outfit was an old 
mare, saddle, and bridle, with which to perform the jour- 
ney, and three dollars in money, with which to pa}- the 
expenses, and they were adequate to both purposes. The 
extent of his wardrobe may be inferred from the fact that 
after arriving and taking up his quarters in a family for 
board, the woman of the house noticed that he constantly 
wore his surtout. On asking why he did not lay it off, she 
was frankly informed that it was the only coat he had. The 
old mare, saddle, and bridle, were turned to the account of 
paying expenses at the school. 

After completing the prescribed course of study in that 
school, he was admitted to the l>ar in the State of Connecti- 
cut. On returning home in the fall of 1788, he found that 
the law regulating the admission of attorneys, as it existed 
when he left home under the statute of 1779, had been 
changed by the act of 1787, and that he was thereby 
excluded from the Bar of Vermont until he should have 
studied two years more with some licensed attorney in this 
State. This becoming known to piominent men in Windsor 
and Orantre counties, a vigorous memorial was preferred to 
the Legislature at the October session of 1788, whereupon 
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. the following act was passed. Mr. Marsh was examined 
and admitted to the Bar soou after its passage. 

" Pii.s«(>fl Oct. Mth. 17>*>^." — ■'■\\n act to oprrntr a-s a proviso to an 
act, entitled an act tor the appointmcut and regulating attorneys 
and pleadinj!:s at the bjir. 

" WhTC'is. O'larh'S Mirsh. of 11 irttiinl. in the county of Whid- 
sor,and State of V'ei mout, after having acquired a public education 
with a view of becoming an attorney-at-law in this State, has been 
at expenses of a regular course of study of law in the State of 
Connecticut, and has there been admitted an attorney at the bar : 
And wbereas, since the said Marsh commenced the study of law as 
aforesaid, an act has been passed proliibitin;!: the admission of 
attorneys in the State, unless they shall have studied a certain 
time with a practicing attorney in this State : 

•• Therefore. If i** hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of "\''ennoii;. ihai noiliin.: in that clause of said act referred 
to in the iireaiiilde of this ;u i. sludl be (construed to extend to said 
Marsh, but any of the Courts in the State are hereby impowered 
to admit and appoint him a regular attorney-at-lnw. agreeable to 
the known rules and customs of such Court, any thing in said act 
contained to the contrary notwithstanding." 

Mr. Marsh graduated at the age of twenty-one years. He 
was admitted to the Bar in his twenty-fourth year, and set- 
tled in Woodstoclv as before stated. 

I am ablo to allude to only two facts as indicating his 

character and stand iug as a student in college. In his col- 
lege days the Valedictory Orator was chosen by the graduat- * 
ing class. Mr. Marsh and Asahel Huntington were the 

only candidates for liie huuor. lluuLingtoii was elected by 
the casting vote of Mr. Marsh. 

The other fact is (and it was told me by Mr. Marsh him- 
self) that he was deputed by the students of Dartmouth to 
obtain from Harvard College a charter for the New-Hamp-' 
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shire Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa J^ociety in Dartmouth 
College* To do thi^ he performed the journey from Hano- 
ver to Camhridire on horseback. That Alpha was organized 
ill 1787, and lie \n :i> one of tlie six, out oi" a class ot twenty- 
five, that were elected members of the Society. Then, as 
now, the rule was that only one-third of any class should be 
eligible — that third to be selected with reference to rank 
ami ability as scliolars. Ui him as a >iuilcia in the law 
school, I know of no traditions. By his favor I am the for- 
tunate owner of several* volumes of manuscript exercises 
and notes written hy liim^ulf, as part of the course of his 
instruction an<l training as a student of the law. They 
show that the law was taught as a systematized science, 
in its princ iples, technical rules, and practice, and that in 
the eatire course, he was most faithful, laborious, and pains- 
taking. 

His rapid rise to a commanding position in the courts of 
the county, as well as his aj)pointmcnt ( the lir^t in the State) 
to the office oi District Attorney, by President Washington 
— which office he held till Mr. Jefferson came into the Pres- 
idential cliair — indicate very pointedly, that both as a stu- 
dent and a young prai.-titioner, he assiduously prosecuted 
and successfully mastered the learning of the law. 

At an unusually early })eriod of his life as a lawyer, he 
came to take rank with the most eminent ability of the bar, 
and his services were sought in nearly all parts of the State 
in the most impoi-tant liti<»ation, botli in the courts of the 
State and of the United States. As he was upproachiug 
the maturity of his manhood, he was recognized as primit^ 
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inter pareSy and for mauy years the first rank was accorded 
to him by general oonsent. 

He, however, was subjected to the common lot and fate of 
mere professional ability and rank in this country, and, to 
a large extent, iu all cauntries, as showo and attained in the 
practice of the law. The lawyer's efforts are made in the 
service of his cliout, in private conMiUalioii, in secluded 
study and iavestigatioii, in elaborate and tedious prepara^ 
tion. His open displays are made in the unthronged forum 
of the court-room. Often his most masterly strokes of power 
and exliiijitions of leaiiiing are only witnessed l)y an audi- 
ence made up of the judges, the opposing counsel, sometimes 
the anxious parties, a few indifferent lawyers, and equally few 
less appreciative and more indiftcrent laymen. Sometimes, 
indeed, he has the good fortune of a larger audience, when 
some exciting cause of wider interest calls in the crowd to 
witness a jury trial. But even then the interest is confined 
to that audience. It dies witli the occasion. The only rec- 
ord or memorial of the effort made, and the ability displayed, 
is the evanescent impression produced upon those who wit^ 
nessed it ; and that, beyond the time and the occasion, 
passes at most into a vague tradition that hardly survives to 
the next generation. 

Having been the student, and for a year the partner of 
Mr. Marsh, and intimate in my association witli him for the 
last ten years of his life, I had an interest* to avail myself of 
opportunities for learning what I could of his professional 

career and character, — and what I could ot the cliaraLter- 
izing incidents and features of hia ctfurts as a lawyer. 
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When 1 bticame his siudent, iu August, 1839, he was 
passing through his seventy-fourth year. While I remained 
in his office he was engaged mainly in a few cases of impor- 

tauec iu the Suprcuie Court and Court of Chancery. 

He participated in a few jury trials, but did not take the 
burden and responsibility of putting in the evidence and 

. making thv leading argument. His last great argument to a 
jury was made for the plaintiii' in June, 1839, when he was a 
month less than seventy-four years of age. It was in the fa- 
mous slander suit of Skinner v.Grant — a Universalist against 
a Baptist clergyman. Jrle eueouuiered, as leading counsel lor 
the defendant, Hon« Samuel S. Phelps, who had recently 
passed from the Bench of the Supreme Court to the Senate 
of the United .States, and who was then in the primal matu- 
riiy of his wonderful intellectual powers, and was the fore- 
most man of his generation at the Bar of Vermont. The 
venerable barrister bore from the field the wreath of vic- 
tory, while the younger combutaut retired with' honoralde 
wounds, but aching from the blows he received in return for 
those he gave. 

For the three years and more of my occupancy of the same 
office with him, Mr. Marsh was habitually at his office table 
in his armed rocking-chair soon a*fler breakfast, and 
remained till the hour for dinner, and again soon after 
dinner, and remained till the hour for tea. When not 
occupied with some matter of business, he was reading the 
current public journals, or making interesting and instruc- 
tive conversation on important suliiecLs, and es[)ecially sub- 
jects appertaining to the law, remarking largely upon the 
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legislative and judicial history of the State, and intcrepers- 
ing graphic sketches of the marked men of the bar and 

bench, and illustrating l)y incident and anecdote. During 
that period, Judge Collauier was a member of the Supreme 
Court. His residence was near Mr. Marsh's office. When 
at home in vacation, it was his custom to frequent the office 
and diseuss with Mr. Mar^;h the cases before tlie Court, and ^ 
thus get the benelit of \m i^ugge^itious and views upon im- 
portant subjects of the law. 

From all my sources ol' knowledge and judumeiii, 1 may 
conddentljr sajr that Mr. Marsh was endowed with the high- 
est order and best quality of intellectual gifts, and that they 
were faithfully developed and cultivated by the studies and 
discipline of the best classical and professional schools of 
his day, and were further eontinuously developed and culti- 
vated, sharpened, and refined, by the most studious, system^ 
atic, and vigorous pursuit of the law by iiim as a practitioner. 
For breadth and prttfoundnr^s of compreheusion, for keen- 
ness and subtilty of discrimination, for rapidity and justness 
of analysis, for clearness, strength, and force of logical ar> 
gimientation, for elTeetiveiuss in advocacy, as well as for a 
thorough, appreciative, and practical familiarity with all the 
artificial technicalities of the law, he was long recognized by 
bench and bar as having no sn))erior, and, for all those qual- 
ities in combination, as having iio equal. 

His lawyership was of a type and quality that are less prev- 
alent in reeeiU than m forniei- times. It was the result of a 
profound study and masiery of the law, not oidy in its defin- 
itions, propositions, rules, and technicalities, but in its prin- 
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ciples, and reasons, and logic, — a stud/ that not only stored 
the mind with kpovrledge, but trained -it to the most patient 

application, to the larfz:cst and most facile comprehension, 
to astnti'iioss in discriuiiaatiou and distinction, to subtilty 
and point in reasoning, — a study where a knowledge of the 
law was necessary in order to enable one to get tolerably on 
ill jiiacticc, — wluMf^ kandediie and mental effort were not 
substituted by digests, and leading cases, and specitic trea- 
tises, and reports whose name is legion, to which resort is 
had for some pat dictum, or some cane in point. Then the 
library of most country practitioners contained no digest but 
Comyu's, lew text-books but Coke on Littleton, Bacon's 
Abridgement, Hale*8 or Hawkins* Pleas of the Crown, and 
Blackstone's Coninicnlaries ; no boolvs oq I'lcadiii^s l»ul 
some brief hand-book of practice,. Lillies* Eutries, and Saun- 
ders' Reports. A comparison of the Bar in past generations 
with it in the present suffices for commentary as to the prac- 
tiLfil result of tlie modes of achieving the old lawyership 
aud the new, and indicates quite decisively which mode has 
produced the abler, larger, more reliable, more accomplished, 
and higher style of professional men. 

In legal drafting and special pleadings he was a consum- 
mate master. 1 was told by the late Chief Judge Koyce, 
who knew Mr. Marsh well in the zenith of his professional 
eminence, that not unfrequently the court would advise less 
skilled lawyers, whose cases had got swamped in the entan- 
gU'iuL'uts of inartificial })leading, to seek the aid of Mr. 
Marsh in extricating and putting them in techincal form and 
on the proper footing, and that he never failed of doing it in 
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the best manner. For the characterizing qualities thus indi- 
cated, he attained and held his high positioa in the estimation 
of the profession and the courts. The more general appre- 
ciation of liiui, however, was due to his marked qualities as 
an advocate. In these modern days it can liardly be un- 
derstood that the most effective advocate that the bar of the 
State has produced, (unless perhaps David Edmunds, in his 
brief and brilliant career, be excepted as his peer,) was 
hardly ever known to address a court or jury in a speech of 
an hour long. It can hardly be understood that he never 
undertook to play the orator, or to tickle untutored ears, or 
astonish rustic minds by the utterance of things beautiful 
and grand, with momentous emphasis, and thrilling modula- 
tions. His voice was small, almost feeble. The audience 
had to listen lu understand what lie was saying. lie talked 
to tlie court and jury only, not heeding anybody outside. 
He talked quietly and without any considerable gesticula- 
tion. What there was of gesture was mainly by a signifi- 
cant and almost speaking use of the lorehn^er of his right 
hand. He addressed himself to courts and juries for the 
sole purpose of securing the verdict and judgment for his 
client. He mainly spoke to their understandings, reason, 
and judguieiit, with such adaptations to their emotional na- 
ture as would be likely to facilitate their arrival at the re- 
salt he desired. The explanation of his short addresses is, 
^hat he selected as the subject of discussion only the points 
that would control in the decision to be made. The minor 
and less material points he never presented himself, nor 

replied to when presented by his adversary. He took his 

8 
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stand upou the fewest points possible, and trusted the result 
to his success in muutaming them. He presented tlie case, 
thus eliminated of all its trashy margin of bewildering du- 
biosity to the easy coinpi thuiisiuii ot' ihe tribunal, and uigcd 
his views with a Ibrce of logic and a plausibility of reason 
that, in great measure, excluded from the judging minds 
he was addressing the entertainment of any counter views 
of the case. Clear in his mvii views, he presented tliem so 

. clearly and with such point, that other minds were clear in 
.their apprehension of them ; and what they so clearly saw 
and appreciated, they would be very likely to be satisfied 
with adopting and acting on, rather thau on other views, 
more vague, less clear, less clearly apprehended, and of 
course less influential, and less reliable as the basis of a find- 
ing and decision of the matter.s in controversy. Judsrc Roycc 
once told me of an instance quite in point, oi wbicli he was 
witness and participant. After the close of the last war 
with Great Britain, not a few of the leading business men 
of the State sought to improve their fortunes by illicit trade 
with Canada. The result was that, under Judge Uutchiu- 
son, as United States District Attorney, several of them 
were prosecuted at the same time. Each retained some 
leading meiulier of the bar as his counsel for advice and de- 
fence.' In this way most of the eminent lawyers of the State 
were thus employed. Judge Royce and Mr. Marsh being of 
the number. As the respective clients stood in the same 
peril, and upon the same grounds of law evidence, they 
and their counsel put heads together and made common 

. cause in the matter of defense. The cases were to be 
brought on for trial at a term of the United States Court 
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at Windsor. The accused with their counsel all appeared. 
It was understood that the Diltrict Attorney was to bring 

on a particular case for trial, as a test case. Thereupon 
counsel held a consultation to arrange the field management 
of the battle. Mr. Marsh was selected to make the argu- 
ineiit for the defense. The trial proceeded. The evidcuce 
teeemcd to be ample for securing a conviction. Tlie District 
Attorney opened the argument to the jury with exulting con- 
fidence. When he sat down, said Judge R., the jury seemed 
to have sealed their verdict ; and when Mr. Marsh arose 
they seemed to say to him by their manner that they did not 
feel complimented his undertaking to argue in defence. 
He said that himself and his associates were wondering 
what Mr. Marsh could say upoji the evideucH' liy way of ar- 
gument against a conviction of the respondent. He, how- 
ever, began, and had not proceeded long when one juryman 
and then another bo<^an to show attention, and the audience 
began to grow liushed. Boon the attention of the jury be- 
came absorbed and eager, as also did that of court and bar 
and audience. The jurymen leaned forward in their seats. 
Their eyes became kindled and strained, and their mouths 
ajar. He went through his speech and sat down. Judge 
Hutchinson arose to reply, but he had been completely un- 
horsed by the argument of Mr. Marsh. He was unable to 
collect. and bring his ideas tp bear. He made a few inco- 
^ herent remarks and sat down — virtually abandoning his case 
as in a kind of despair. After a brief charge from the 
court, the jury retired ; but they soon returned with a ver- 
dict of not guilty. 
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I TeQtiire*to relate anotlier instance, in which Mr. Marsh 
once said to me that his alignment was the most satisfactory 

to himself of any he ever made. A Mrs. Lamphear and 
her son were jointly indicted for the murder of the son's 
wife. The belief was general that thej were guilty of the 
act, and a large proportfon of the community had fore- 
doouicd them to the gallows. 

They were very poor, and very degraded and despicable ; 
and this seemed to give point and conclusive force in the 
public m\nd to whatcvei- mii^ht be construed into evidence 
of their guilt. They had in vain sought the aid of the law- 
yers in the county, who were accustomed to conduct trials 
in court. . Such was Mr. Marsh's character and standing 
that they had not ventured to apply to him. He heard of 
their iQability to procure the aid of counsel, an(l the reason 
intimated was the force of public sentiment agaiiist the 
accused. Thereupon he volunteered to defend them. 

The day of trial came, and the court-house and the tow n 
were thronged by the multitudes, who were interested to aid 
by their presence in securing- the conviction of those whose 
guilt was in their minds beyond a doubt. The trial was 
long and tedious, and through tlie whole the clamor for their 
condemnation was brought to bear to influence the result. 
The evidence was closed and the argument was made in 
behalf of the State. The C(3yrt took its recess for <linner. 
Mr. Marsh made his argument tor- the defence on the com- 
ing in of the €ourt in the afternoon. His first object was 
to counteract in the minds of the jury the outside pressure 
and inHuenco of the strong prejudice and clamor against the 
respondents. 
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I have autheatlc knowledge of his opening sentences. 
Said he, * • 

"Gentli nu n of the Jury, I know that my clients arc poor and 
moan, wicked and crhninal. nnd that they ought to l)o hung. I 
have no m tniuT of (loubt thai they have done onoti^^h a thousand 
tiiiK s o\ ( I riclily to ( ntitle them to the gallows. But, gentlemen, 
that is not the f[ue.stion. 

"They stand cUarcjed before you with havin*; <louc a .Hpecilic 
act : and you sit there under the oath of God to say from the evi- 
dence given you in court, whether you find beyond a reasonable 
doubt that they have done that specific act ; and if you, in passing 
upon that question, permit any consideration aside from the evi- 
dence given you in court to influence you in the slightest degree 
in the verdict you shall render, you will as richly deserve the state 
prison as they deserve the gallows.** 

This pretty distinctly presented to the minds of the Jury 
their position and their duty. How different in its effect 
from what "would have been any deprecation of the preva- 
lent clamor, or attempted apulogy or extenuation for the 

« 

despicable character of his clients. After that opening, he 
proceeded to argue the case upon the evidence, as bearing 

upon the real matter in issue under 1lic indictmciit. The 
accused were acquitted ; and it was afterwards universally 
conceded that the acquittal was right. 

Excuse me for relating another instance. 

hi the hitter days of Judge Collamer*s practice, before 
going upon tlie Bench in 1833, and when ho had succeeded . 
to the leadership, from which Mr. Marsh was receding as 
old age was supervening upon his great powers, he was 
employed to take the burden of defending a person indicted 
for a grave offence. Mr. Marsh was called in as advisory 
counsel. It was a case of great importance and interest.- 
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Mr. Marsh, however, was not expected, nor was he expect- 
ing, to take part in the argument. Nevertheless, after the 
evidence was clof^ed, Judge Oollamer requested him to make 
some remarks by wav of opening the defence to the jury. 
He consciitcii lo do so, and proceeded with one of his brief 
and characteristic arguments. I was told of the scene by a 
very intelligent and appreciative witness of it. As Mr. 
^^arsh was proceeding, Judge Cijllaiiicr sat looking intently 
and unconsciously into Mr. Marsh's face — his own becoming 
pale and eager. The cr6wded audience were hushed, every 
one inclining forward as if almost drawn from his seat bj 
tlie intensity of his interest and emotion — some sobbing, 
and all in tears. At the close, Judge Collamer arose, and 
said to the jury that he had expected to address them in » 
behalf of his client, but after the argument that had just 
been made, he coidd not pardon himself if he should 
imperil his client's cause by attempting to add anything by 
way of argument in his defence, and then resumed his seat. 

Let these instances suffice for specific illustration ; but 
pardon anotlu i relerence to Judge Koyce. 

In a protracted conversation, with which he favored me a 
few years ago, he dwelt particularly upon Mr. Marshes pro^ 
fessional qualities and character, and illustrated them by 
relating many incidents that had fallen within his own per- 
sonal observation. He said that, for resources and adroit- 
ness in conducting the trial of a cause, he surpassed any 
lawyer he ever knew, — that he had seen instances in which, 
as the U'ial was proceeding, the current seemed to be irre- 
sistible against him, and his defeat was seeming certain, 
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when, all at once, as if by some magical sleight, the current 
would be reversed, and bear him to a successful result. 
And he «aid, in summing up, that what was very rare and 
remarkable, Mr. Marbli equally excelled in every depart- 
ment of the law; and, taken for all in ail, as a practitioner 
of the law, he was the ablest man he had ever known, either 
in the State or out of it. 

ThoFC wh(» knew Judge Royce — bow judirious and Jmli^ 
dial he was in all his views and opinions, how discriminat- 
ing and how just, and at the same time how free from 
enthusiasm in his favorable judgments of men, will regard 
his judgment concerning Mr. Marsh as entitled to conhdence 
and respect. 

1 turn now to say souietiiing ul' Mr. Marsh in his personal, 
as distinguished from his professional character. Possessing 
such strength, and scope, and brilliancy of mind as are in- 
dicated by bis groat pr(;res.sioaal ability and success, be was 
not merely a lawyer. Though not distinguished lor his at- 
tainments in science or refinement in literary culture, he was 
largely convei*sant with all subjects that would grace the 
high-bred lawyer and citizen, wlio felt an iiupulling interest, 
and took an active part in everything that afl'ccted the na> 
tion, the state, the church, and society. His cast and habits 
of mind led him in tbe direction of jiolitical, ethical and 
theological readings rather tliau of tbe classic prose and • 
poetry of his mother tongue. In the departments first 
named he was eminently versed. Few men stood more in- 

0 

telligently upon clear ami well de fined principles, or could 
maintain themselves with larger resources of fact and force 
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of argument. He was hardly less a theologian than a law- 
yer. In politics he was a Federalist oi' the school of Wash- 
ington, and thas he lived and died, without shadow of 
turning." He was a v.Liiant cliainpion of the elder Adams 
till he made terms and entered into social I'cUowsbip with 
his arch enemj and unscrupulous maligner, Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Thenceforward he held him in unspeakable contempt. 
He proToundly despised John Quincy Adams afler his early 
treason to his father by joining hands with Mr. Jefferson in 
politics. 

In theology he was aCalvinistof the Edwards school, and 
was earnest for that faith as embodied and represented in 
the orthodox congregational creeds.. From his middle life 
to his death ho was a professing, earnest, and sincere Chris- 
tian — contributing largely of his means and his personal 
efforts to all enterprises judiciously adapted to the spread 
and prevalence of the religion of the Bible. He gave to 
his f>arish the site* for the meeting-house and the parsonage.* 
He was a strong pilhir and a faithful wurker in liie Church 
of wh^ch he was a member, and very efiicient in staying up 
the hands of the ministry. He participated freely in the 
conference and prayer-meetings. 

He was a corporate member of the American Board 
for Foreign Missions from the year 1818. He was one 
of the founders, and for many years, was President of 
the \'erniont Bible Society. He was also Vice President 
of the American Bible Society, and of the American Edu- 
cution Society. He was also one of the early members, 
and most interested patrons of the American Colonisation 

♦ 

iJociety. 

* 
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Mr. Marsb was an intelligeat and faithful patron of sound 
learning, and was recognized as sucK at an early period of 
his life. In 1809 he became a member of the Board of 

Trustees of Dartmouth Collep^c, and held the place for forty 
years, and till he was removed by death. Qe came Into the 
Board at an important epoch in the history of that institu- 
tion. The administration of the Pi*esident, John Wheclock, 
who had. then held the oflice lor thirty years, was causing 
great concern to some of the Trustees. Yet the majority 
was, as their predecessors had been, subservient to the views 
and wishes of the rresideot — giving a funnal and unques- 
tioning assent and ratitication* to all his policy and practical 
measures. As the son, heir« and successor of Dr.,£leazer 
Wheelock, the founder and first President of the College, 
h€ ;um civcd, and was apparently acting upon the idea, that 
although, under the chai'ter, the College was a public elee* 
, mosynary corporation, yet it was in reality a corporation 
sole, and he was the sole corporator- His course of adiniii- 
istration in relerence to all its interests seemed to indicate 
that he regarded it as really a private foundatiouj in the 
• benefits of which the public might share under such a practi- 
cal govcrnaiu'C as to huii sliould seem meet, and that it was 
his right to subordinate the puljlic interests to his own per- 
sonal views and purposes. Judge Elijah Paine, of this 
State, had become a Trustee in 1806. He and some other 
of the Trustees were disposed to change that course and 
tendency of the Presidential administration. Mr. Marsh 
added to their number, and gave the preponderance against 

the policy and course of the President. Measures were 

9 

• * 
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adopted aad events were in train that, by gradual progres- 
sion, calminated in 1815 iir the dismissal of the President 

J from his office. In ilic meantime, and followintr thereupon, 
through the instrumentalitj of the President, aided by his 
partisan friend^ the interposition of the Legislature was 
secured, and jbhe College, under the charter, was supplanted 
by a University under a legislative act of incorporation. 
Thereupon ensued scenes of controversy, attended with more 
or less of warlike demonstratious and violence, w&ich gave 
occasion for, and resulted in, the famous " Dartmouth Col- 
lege Case.*' 

At an early day, and from Ume to -time, this State had 

* been a larger pecuniary benefactor to the College than even 
the State of New Hampshire. The town of Wheelock, in 
1785, was donated to the College by act of our State Legls- 

• lature ; and there were several other smaller grauts of land. 
This State then, as it ever since has, furnished a considerable 
proportion of the students to the College, — now indeed . 
furnishing about one-fourth of the entire number in the College 
proper, lu those days, Vermont was deemed to be worthy 
and entitled to have an influential and efficient representation' 
in the Board of Trustees. Such men as Nathaniel Niles^ 
Stephen Jacob, Elijah Paine, Charles ilarsh, and Samuel 
Prentiss were her representatives. The first four were for 
many years members at the same time. Judge Paine, Mr. 
Marsh, and Judge Prentiss were members together for some 
years. The quota of Vermont is now reduced to one. The 
first four were members during all the period of the origin, 
progress, and cuUnination of the great controversy ; and they 
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were of the most active and most effective in carrying it 
through to a succ essful triumph for the College, as agaiast 
the removed* Preeident and the Unireroitj. 

I had hoped to be able on this occasion to develope with 
considerable particularity and fulness the position and part 
that Mr. Marsh maintained in that matter. . But I must 
content myself with saying, iu hricf, that he was the leading 
brain and pen of that Board in the conduct of tte warfare 
in behalf of the College. In professional learning and 
ability he was eminently superior to any other member of 
the Board durintr that period. His pen for attack and 
defence was the most pointed and powerful. His fearless 
and uncompromising firmness, and his vigor of action in 
behalf of what he deemed the right, when great princi- 
ples of law and murals, and great public and personal 
interests were Involved, distinguishingly fitted and desig- 
nated him as a foremost man in such a conjuncture in the 
affairs of the College. I have in my possession the printed 
" Vindication of the Trustees " in answer to the ** Sketches " 
and the ^'Review'' of the sketches, covering eighty-two 
pages of large octavo, with an appendix of twenty-two 
pages more, which evinces the point and power of Mr. 
Mai'sh's |>en. 

I have also in my possession copies of letters to Mr. 

Marsh from the eminent counsel, by whom the cause of the 
College was argued before the Superior Court of New 
Hampshire and. the Supreme Court of the United States — 
Jeremiah Mason, Jeremiah Smith, Daniel Webster, and. 
Tho. Hopkmson of Fhiladelphia, while the litigation was 
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in ilie process of being put on foot in proper form, and 
while it was peading for final argument. These letters 
show that Mr. Marsh held 'equal rank with them in weight 

of opinion in council, and was relied uj)()n hy them in devis- 
ing and carrying forward the measures that would bring the 
subject matiter of the oontroversy to a material and decisive 
issue for the judgment of the law therbnpon. As he did not 
participate in the final arguments in either of the courts, of 
course his name was not lieralded by the published reports 
of " The Dartmouth College Case " ; — a noticeable instance, 
showing how the most momentous and successful exertions 
of eminent professional learning and ability may have no 
public audience, and no ^' trumpet that sings of fame." 

As before remarked, Mr. Marsh* continued to hold his 
place as Trustee till removed by death in 1849. To the 
last years of his life lie was active, and exercised a control- 
ling influence in the discharge of the duties of his office. 
I have authentic assurance that, in all matters within the 
province of action by the TruFtccs, he was individually the 
most pronounced and effective raefnber of the Board. I 
know some instances in the latter years of his office in which 
both President and Professors had, for some imputed delin- 
quency, a moving experience of his personal interposition. 
I dismiss this topic with saying that, next to his lamily, the 
College was cherished by him as an object of affectionate 
interest to the close of his life. 

As a rnan in his individual personality — as a many indi- 
pendently of, and characterizing him in, his conventional 
' position and relations — domestic, social, professional and 
official — he was marked and noteworthy. 
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He was tall, more than six feet, of a well proportioned 
frame, spare of flesh, but not cadaverous — of a fine and 
sensitWe nervous and mnscular* organization — of great 
equipoise and self-control over a temper that was both sus- 

ceptil)le and stronfj. He was remarkably neat in his person 
and his dress. He always wore a suit of black.^ His coat 
retained the cat of earlier days and did not vary with the 
changing fashions. He wore a broad, white neekerchief, 

with his sliirt collar folded down over it, and he adhered to 
the ruffled bosom to the last of his life. 

His mind was of the first order in quality and strength — 

quick, active, vi^rorous, and earnest — and was trained by 
study and use to the most facile action and effort. 

In his moral composition he was equally marked. His 
apprehension of right and wrong had no nimbus of dubiosity. 
The distinction between them in his mind was as by a line of 
fire issuing from an impassable gulf. What was settled in 
his mind as right, was right and nothing else. Though he 
was rapid in his mental and moral processes, he was rigor- 
ously cantious as to the correctness of his results. He 
endeavored by all his means to be sure that he stood on 
soljd premises. He was careful that his reasonings should 
lack no element or feature of sound and legitimate logic, 
nor be turned awry by impertinent influences. ITpon his 
conclusions he stood immovably, fearlessly, and maintained 
himself with giant strength against all odds in controversy. 
He^ enjoyed some advantages in this respect, for he was 
80 constituted, tempered and trained, that, provided he se- 
cured his own self-respect, he made no question with himself 
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how oihcrs might regard what he thought, or said, or did. 
Though he was oot indifferent to the approbation and good 
opinion of others, he would only secure it as it might be ob- 
tained by his aL'ting up to his own moral convictions. 
Heuce he was plain and outspoken on all subjects of inter- 
est — public, social, and personal ; and though he was not 
forward or intrusive — thoog;h his ordinary bearing in his 
inlcrcoui>-c with those around him was marked by a gentle 
modesty and a quiet gracefulness— still, he never compro- 
mised his opinions, or modified his expression of them, when 
he had ofccasion to make them known, from any considera- 
lious of social complaisance or of personal delicacy. 

With such clearness and strength of comprehension and 
conviction, it was natural, as wa^ the fact, that he should 

have a kind of impeiiuusucss and impatience of manner 
which would be manifested as occasion should prompt ; and 
often it bore discomfortingly upon those who became the . 
objects of it. Still, lie was of delicate sensibilities, of a 
placable spirit, and a large, kind, and generous heart. 

Though his manner was controlled and free from boister- 

ousness when he was under the stronsrest excitement, still 
there was a power in it that told with strange eflect. . In 
the prosecution of his moral convictions by word and act, 
the emotion of fear as to consequences never seemed to have 

been consciously felt by him. 

There was a period when it was pretty extensively 
thought that the judges of the supreme court were accus- 
tomed in their ullicial administration to show favor to the 
parties and counsel who were of their own political faith, 
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and dis&Tor to thoN of a differeat cast. Those judges 
were of a party to which Mr. Marsh did not belong. After 

some supposed experience in this respect, as Mr. Marsh was 
addrcssiug the jury in behair of a client whose politics were 
obnoxious to the court, he admonished the jury that the pre- 
siding judge would be likely in his charge to do what he 
could to secure a verdict against his client, —but that they 
were sworn to iind the facts from the evidence, and it was 
no part of the judge's province to meddle with that matter 
in his charge, — and in that respect it was their duty to dis- 
regard what the judge might say. The judge interrupted 
him, calling him to account, and intimated that he would 
commit him for contempt. Mr. Marsh quietly turned to- 
wards him, and extending his forefinger somewhat in the 
direction of the judge's nose, said in a suppressed tone — 
1 defy you to do it. Your honor dare not do it." The 
judge quailed, and the argument proceeded. 

There was anotlier instance, when Judge Skinner — one 
of the most upright and able of our judges, — was presiding 
in the trial of a cause by jury, in which Mr. Marsh regarded 

it of great importance to make a searcliing cross-examina- 
tion of au ad vei*sary, witness. 

As he was proceeding, the judge somewhat impatiently 
interposed, indicating by his manner that he thought Mr. 
Marsh was going beyond Uie limits of propriety. He ex* 
. plained to the court the propriety of what he was doing, 
and ))ioceeded with his cross-examination. Soon the judge 
interrupted him again, and again Mr. Marsh explained, and 
was proceeding as before. Again the judge interposed still 
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more pointedly, and with somewhat of menace in his man- 
ner. Mr. Marsh thereupon arose, and, with his arms folded 

across his breast, addressed himself to the judge in a luaii- 
ner of. cool and overmastering fearlessness, amounting al- 
most to defiant boldness, in the assertion of what he deemed 
' his right, and said, " I* have made known to the court the 
reason of the course 1 am pursuing. I regard it important 
to the rights and interests of my client that I should be per- 
mitted to proceed. In inj long experience in the courts, I 
think I have learned what are my rights, as well as what 
are my duties both tow ai ds my client and the court, and I 
have self-respect enough to insist upon the one and perform 
the other, and I am in no need of being instructed by the 
court as to either. I will thank your honor not to interrupt 
me again while I am undertaking to cros- i xamme this wit- 
ness." The cross-examination proceeded, and the judge did 
not interrupt him again. « The result was that the witness 
was shown from his own mouth to have been false and lying 
iu the testimony he had given. 

• For one so highly endowed with powers that would have 
enabled him to shine in the high offices of the State and Na- 
tion, and with full consciousness of those powers, he was 
most remarkably free from that'east of ambition which almost 
uniformly inspires such men with a desire for such offices. 
He never held but two offices depending on the popular 
vote. He was member of the 14th Congress (1815-1817). 
• He was nominated against his will and protest, and after he 
hhd leil Montpelier., where had assehibled several self-com- 
missioned leading politicians to designate a candidate. He 
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did not heed instructions in his official action, but voted ao- * 
oordiiig to the dictates of his own judgment in the discharge 

of his sworu public duty. Amonu: other thiuirs that were not 
savory to his constituents, he voted iu favor of compensating 
the members of Congress hj an annual salary of $1500. 
He w'as not again elected. He would have been likely to 
make a still poorer show in seem iug pojmlar favor in these 
later times, wlien the crowning merit of a jniblic represent- 
ative is deemed to be, that he is but the echo of the voice 
of his constituents. The other office was that of member of 
the Council of Censors iu ISl'd. 

Although conscious of his powers and ability, he was not 
self-seeking. l}e exercised, as it were, a judicial judgment 
upon the comparative merits of others and liimself, and 
accorded to others the full measure of their dues. In this, 
too, he was controlled by his delicate and uncompromising 
sense of ri^ht and f)ropriety in all matters touching public 
and personal interesLs, as involved in, and affected by the 
holding and administration of public office. While his father 
was chief judge of the county court, it was the province of 
that court to appoint the state's attorney. That office, upon 
the solicitation of the bar, was tendered to hiin. He de- 
dined to accept it, for the reason that he deemed it improper 
for him to hold it while his father was presiding judge of 
the court iVoiii whicli he would 'have received the api>oinL- 
ment, and in which he would have to act in performing his 
official duties. 

The office of chief judge of the supreme court was ten- 
dered to him at the time Nathaniel Chipman, iu 181^, was 

10 
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restored to that position* I once asked Mr. Marsh why he 
did not take it. He said that, while such a man as Nathan- 
iel Chlpman was available for the place, he should have 

been so ashamed of himself if he had consented to take it, 
that he should not have been able to hold up his head in the 
face of the public. That was a weakness not very preva- 
lent at any period, i think cases uf it have nut been re- 
cently known. 

I may here with propriety remark that there existed be- 
tween Mr. Marsh and Chief Judge Chipnian a very cordial 
and intimate friendship. I know of no mau lor whom Mr. 
Marsh felt a more profound reverence and esteem. 

Wli^iL has thus been .shown of Mr. Marsh ilbistrates what 
was true in fact, that he was very little ailected in his judg- 
ment and action by considerations of personal favor to 
himself, to be secured by catering to popular sentiment, or 
cultivating popular eclat. • Though he had great respect for 
the intelligent and considerate judgment of others, he had 
none for the spasmodic and zealous demonstrations of parti- 
san popular sentiment. He regarded the vote of majorities 
as a very uncertain and unstable test or evidence either of 

m 

the right or the expedient in religion, or in morals, or in 
politics. And the eclat achieved by securing the shout and 

song of mere popuhir aj)j)lause he regarded w ith supreme 
contempt. No considerations in that respect were ever sup- 
posed to have affected his own views, expressions, or actions 
upon any subject in any relations of life. 

His entire, uucalculating, unselfish aud fearless indepen- 
dence gave him great weight 'of influence in all matters in 
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which the action of others was to be based upon, and con^ 
trolled bj, an intelligent judgment, led to a result by the le- 
gitimate and substantial reasons of the thing. 

While Mr. Marsh was neither waggish nor droll, he 
nevertheless had a keen and ready wit, which laughed in 

genial humor, or wounded wiiii a purposed stroke, as occa- 
sion might call it into exercise. His faculty of drawing the 
ludicrously grotesque as well as of limning the repulsive 
and detestable in conduct and character, has probably not 
been equalled in the State. 

His pupil and partner, and life-long neighbor and friend, 

the late Honorable Norman Williams, was aecustoincd to 
recount instances in illustration in both directions. But 
time forbids that 'I should recite them. 

T beg pardon for obtruding one that fell under my own 
observation. An important cause in chancery came on for 
argumenk at a term of the Supreme Court in 1841. The 
court was composed of Williams, Chief Judge, Royce, 
Kedliclil, and Bennett. Mr. Marsh was counsel for the 
defendant. He had seated himself at the table, folded his 
paper, and selected his pen for the purpose of taking 
notes of the argument to which he expected to reply. As 
the orator's counsel commenced, Mr. Marsh, with pen in 
hand, was ready to make his notes. After maintaining his 
position for awhile, and finding no occasion to use his pen, 
he laid it down, and settling back in his chair, with his 
head dropped upon his right shoulder, he was quietly enjoy- 
ing his pinch of snuff. At the end of about thirty minutes^ 
the advocate made a brief pause. On starting anew, in a 
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tone and emphasis pci'uliar to himself, he said, — ''Ami now, 
your honors, I am ••oiiig to suggest one idea." " Are 
yovL ? " interjected Mr* Marsh. " Stop, let me take it down/' 
in the most quizzical tone of mock sinoeritj, at the same 
time, with a nervous motion, catching up his pen and put-, 
ting himself in position, he sat intent to catch the forth* 
coming **one idea.'' The sqene was so comical in the 
manner in which Mr. Marsh interloped upon the unwary 
advocate — his voice and motions, and the expression of his 
face, that all the judges and all the lawjers — the advocate 
excepted — incontinently burst into a spontaneous and hearty 
hiugli. The laughter subsiding, the advocate wont on, — 
Mr. ^farsh for awhile retain! ii*:; his iiosition, ready for the 
promised idea. After continuing thus for«some minutes, he 
dropped his pen, and settled back with a kind of sigh of 
disuppointnv^mt, saying in a most deprecatory tone, '*Ah, a 
false alarm after all " ; again provoking a merry laugh. 
He found no further use for his pen during the residue of « 
the argument. 

Cliief Justice Williams once said to me that Mr. Marsh 
wielded the most powerful weapon of severity of any man 
he ever knew. I have heard othei:?, who knew him well, 
make substantially the same remark. And what was quite 
peculiar, his most agonizing strokes were administei-ed with 
entire quietness of manner, with suppressed voice, and in 
language of . rigorous chasteness. He scarified, and flayed, 
and slaughtered with a polished weapon. But woe to the 
perbou ou whom it fell. 
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Judge Hutchinson, in speaking to me of ^fr. Marsh, said 
that he had the most wonderful facuUj of making any 
body appear contemptible, of any per^n he ever knew. 

Said the Judge, — 

• 

'*Once wlion I was State's Attorney u man was indicted for 
stealing hay out of his neighbor's barn. The case came on for 
trial, and Mr. Marah defended the accused. I introduced as a 
witness an entirely credible man, who testified fhlly f(L\ about it,— 
that he saw the respondent go into the barn, and then he looked 
through a civu k 1)ctween the boards and saw him pitch down the 
hay and bundle it up and carry it out of the barn, and then saw 
him fro nfl' \<'itb it ; and tliere was no sort of doubt about fin llieft 
bavin*; bppu <'onnnitted Ju«t n*^ the witnej^s testified. T^ut when 
Mr. Marsli camo to nr^rnc the case, be mndi' that witnt^ss appear 
so nu-aii and cutjtempt ilih — [x-rpiiig Jlirtniijfb a erack to sif his 
neighbor steal bay — that tiie jury didn't pay the slightest atlen- 
tion to any thing h* had testified, and they brought in verdict of 
not guilty.'* 

)fr. Marsh had been sued by a lawyer of Ratland, who 

was more favorably regarded for his ability than his 
uprightness, on some alleged personal claim. The suit was 
unfounded and vexatious. He went to Rutland at the 
proper time for the purpose of attending the trial. Instead 
of proceeding to trial, the jilainlilT applied, lor a continu- 
ance, making a verbal statement of bis reasons, and offered 
to put the statement in writing and verify it by his oath. 
Mr. Mai'sh objected, and stated the grounds of his objec- 
tion, and closed his remarlcs by saying: — '* I beseech your 
honors to forefcnd that man from the crime of perjury, by 
not affording to him either the temptation or the opportunity 
to coininit it, as he certainly would do, if he should make 
oath to the statement he has made to the court." The 
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court declined to receive his affidavit, and the cause was 
ended by a judgment for the defendant. 

I should not be justified in citing further illustrations. 

I quote a paragraph from a niemoriai sketch, written soon 
after Mr. Marsh*s death, by the late President Lord, — one 
of the keenest and most appreciative discernors of the 
quality and character of others tliat T have ever known. 
His ideas of Mr. Marsh were formed from an intimate per- 
sonal' acquaintance of thirty years. 

" Ilis nianuer w:v.s simpU' and quiet. Except that .his eye was 
ever penetrating and searching, he seemed ordinarily in reposo. 
But his temperament was- highly nervous and excitable. Under 
a strong ini[)ulse he was Impetuous and severe. He could then 
deal in sarcasm and invective ; and on such occasions one would 
not choose to be the subject of his criticism or the victim of his 
indignation. However, it was not in matters personal to himself 
tint he was apt to become excited ; but when his cause, his trust, 
his country, or his faifh seemed to be in tlnn-j^er. Tt wa*? liis keen 
discprnnient of trutli, liis sense of ri<^ht, his regard tor titness. his 
jealousj' for ini|)oitant interests, that made him ready to take 
alarm, and rousi il liis lion spirit. For that reason those who know 
him took it not unkimlly though he sometimes exceeded the limits 
of conventional complaisance, and bore more heavily upon an 
adversary than they would have dared or chosen. They would as 
soon complain of electricity because the lightning sometimes 
strikes. If he took stronger views of the subject that excited 
him thhn most men, it was because he had a stronger mind, more 
comjirehensive of principles and relations, and more prophetic of 
results. If he was sometimes more mnfiflcnt and uncompromis- 
ing, yet Avho is not when lio knows himsrlt' is risjjht, an l tlio world 
is wrong. 1 1 he stood by iiis own Judgments ii<:ainst the sniri^^jstions 
of expediency and policy, yet, if there W( re no snch men, then 
wisdom and virtue wonld be mere abstractions, of no practical ac- 
count or value in a world that could not otherwise be saved." 

Mr. Marsh was not a politician ; yet he felt a constant 
and absorbing interest in public affairs as affected by na- 
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tioaal and stat^ legislation, and by the executive adminis- 
tration of both governments. He was in correspondence 
with leading men at Washington upon subjects of congres- 
sional and executive action, and was lull and frank in sug- 
gestion, criticism, approval, and condemnation. I knew of 
his writing several letters, not only to the delegates from 
Vermont, but to Mr. Webster and Mr. Ohoate. He was re- 
garded by them, and by many ol' the eminent men of the 
country in all stations of political and judicial office, as* their 
peer, and he commanded their profound regard and respect. 
He was at times in correspondence with Chancellor Kent. 

Mr. Marsh was a model gentleman of the old school, and 

of tlie highest social breeding. With great simplicity of 
manner, he bore himself with a courtly and attractive grace. 
He was familiar with the best forms of society, both in city 
an^ country, and his baronial family home ^as the free re- 
sort of leading families of New England and New York, as 
well as of the poor and the lowly of his own neighborhood. 
Though riches, for the sake of being rich, were no object of 
his ambition or eflbrt, and though he gave no thought lo tliu 
accumulation oi property as an independent and ultimate 
purpose, his very large and lucrative practice brought a 
large current income, a portion of which was expended in 
the purchiiijc of an extensive real estate constituting his 
farm and homestead. lie disposed of portions of that real 
estate from time tliue, till some four hundred acres were re- 
maining, which, a few years before his death, he conveyed to 
his youngest son, — thereby relieving himself from the burden 
of iia man^ement, and making provision for the proper sup- 
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port of himself and his wife, in the accustomed family ar- 
rangement, during the residue of their lives. " Beautiful 
for situation " was the house iu its grounds and its com- 
maudiug outlook over the village, and through a wide sweep 
of delifrhtful landscape. It has now hecome llu? n sideiRC 
of Mr. i^'rederick Billings, wiio has enlarged the mausiou, 
and is extensively improving the surrounding grounds. All 
the residue of Mr. Marsh*s income was carrentl) x] tended 
in the support and educatiun of his family, in niaiulaiuing 
the large and generous hospitalities of his homC} iu dispens- 
ing aid and comfort to needy neighbors and dependents, 
and in free contributions to worthy enterprises of religious, 
philanthropic, and i>ocial interest. Asid«i from his real e^ 
tate he had no self-accumulating moneyed investments. 

Mr. Marsh was twice married; — first, in 1789, to Miss 
Nancy Collins of Litchfield, Connecticut, by whom he had a 
son and a daughter. That son bore his father's name, and 
was in all his qualities a woi Lliy sou of sucli a sire. He 
was educated at the same college and the same law school 
as his father, and gave sure signs of great eminence if his 
life had been spared ; but he died of consumption in 1817, 
at the age of twenty-seven years. He had settled as a law- 
yer, and had married, in Lanstngburg, New York. The 
daughter died some fifteen years ago, the widowof Br. Bur- 
ncll, of Woodstock. ^Ir. Marsh's first wife died in 1793. 
His second wife was the widow of Josias Lyndon Arnold, 
who was a large proprietor of lands in St. Johnsbury and 
vicinity, and a part of whose name was given to the town 
of Lyndon. He settled in St. Johnsbury as a lawyer, and 
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there died in 1796, aged twenty-eight jears. Mrs. Marsh 
was the daughter of Br. Elisha Perkins, of Plainfield, Con- 

necticut. The family was, and has continued to be, one of 
the foremost in social position, and most favorably known 
in Connecticut and wherever its descendants have been dis- 
persed and settled. As the wife of Mr. Arnold, she made 
her wedding tour from her home in her father's household 
to her new home in Vermont on horseback, and for a con- 
siderable distance before reaching St. Johnsburj on a mere 
bridle road cut through otherwise uubroken forests. As 
the wife of Mr. Marsh she was the mother of four sons— 
Lyndon A., George P., Joseph, and Charles, and one 
daughter, Sarah 6., who became the wife of the Hon. 
Wyllys Lyman, late of Burlington, and by him she was the 
mother of a son, who is now lioldiiig a commission in the 
United States Army, and of a daughter who is the wife of our 
present distinguished Senator Edmunds. They are the 
only surviving grandchildren of Mr. Marsh. The son, 
Joseph, and the daughter Mrs. Lyman, died nearly thirty 
years ago. The other sons survive. The second wife died 
in 1853, . 

It seems proper to say, that with a wife who was meet for 

him, and was his peer, the family of Mr. Marsh was of con- 
trolling intlueuce in giving form and character to the social 
organization and development of the growing village and 
town. Both of them gave the best of their energies and 

efibrt-s, and contributed most liberally of tlieir means, in 
devising and carrying forward all plans of policy and action 
that would tend to the upbuilding of a social order that 

11 
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should imswer to their desires in respect to the place of 
their family home for all the fortunes and experiences of a 

life for thoiiiselves and their cbildren. Woodstock iii its 
social history h the memorial and witness of the quality and . 
manner of their work. The better formft of social life 
throughout the county and the State ar^ not without signifi*- 

cauce to the same effect. 

Mr. Marsh died at his residence, of an acute inflammation 

of the lungs, after a short but painful illness, on the 11th 
day of January, 1849. His faculties of body and mind had 
not suffered the decay so common to old age. Except that 
their natural force was somewhat abated, they remained 

unimpaired to his last sickness, and in that his mind was 
clear, strong, and active to bis last momeDts. 

* 

Upon his death, obituary notices of various length and 
fulness were extensively published in the journals of the 

time. I have alluded to one, very full, discriminating and 
just, by President Lord. I have the copy of another, 
printed in the National InteUigeneer, at Washington, and 
supposed to be from the pen of Judge Phelps, who was then 
Senator in Congress. 

But I must close this long and inadequate paper ; and I . 
do 80 by repeating in substance what 1 penned many years 
ago on the same subject. 

. To apprehend and appreciate the tri^e measure and worth 
of the man, it is essential to hold in mind the character and 
condition of the field in which he began and prosecuted the 
work of his life of manhood. In his beginnings Vermont 
was known by a bad, rather than a good, name — rather as 
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the asjlum of rogues and refugees from justice, than, as 
now, as the model and proverb of virtue, intelligence, pros- ' 

. pei'ity, and ha[)|»iiicss. The territory was wild and rugged. 

. Only the germiual elements of society existed. Government 
*was in embryo. Judicature and jurisprudence were crude, 
fragmentary, and inadequate. Education in literature, 
science and arl, liad no footing in the State. Tlie maturing 
of a complete form of constitutional government — of an 
ample and well adjusted system of statutory and judicial 
law — of an orderly and upright administration of justice ; 
the devising and sustaining and rendering effectual of the 
early measures that have resulted in our established and 
controlling religion, in the general intelligence and higher 
educaLion of the people, and in the good order and refine- 
ment of society, are oi' the work and fruits of the life, 
efforts, and influence of Mr. Marsh and his associates of 
kindred spirit, ability, and worth. If he had chosen his 
field of action in some ol" the important towns in the older 
States of New England, he woidd have l»een known as Par- 
sons, Gore, Story, Mason, and Smith have been, and still are 
known. His fame would have been more on the tongues of 
men, in the public journals, and the printed hooks. Under 
the fortunes and lot of his life, Vermont, in the best features 
of her history, in character and position, is an eloquent and 
enduring memorial of his life, and services, and worth. 
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APPENDIX. 



Steubexville, September 26, 1870. 

Dear Sir :—rl have just received a letter from my cousin, 
Charles Marsh, of Woodstock, asking for you some information 
as to my grand&ther, Joseph Marsh, of Hartford, Yermont I 
wrote to him on the 23d of September, 186!), giving him such in- 
formation as I had ttom conversations in the ihmily respecting my . 
grandfother until his death in February, 1811. (That letter has 
been mislaid.) I was eighteen years and sixteen days old when 
he died, and had lived in the saime family with him — being tlie 
olflo?:t son of Daniel Marsh, who was the second son of Joseph. 
My grandfathpr was what is called a roticent man. Pie spoke 
only iiu i(l('iit:dly of the events of his life. What 1 It arned 
of his participation in j)ublic aflairs was mostly from conver- 
sations between him and old men of his own age who visited 
him, and with whom he talked familiarly of the events in which 
they had participated. He was colonel of a regiment of militia 
of the Kew Hampshire Grants. The sudden movements at Hnb* 
bardton presented his being there. I am certiun from hearing 
him, Judge Paine of Williamstown, Major Bailey of Weathers- 
field, I think, also, his brothers, Abel and Elisha ^farsh, and 
his oldest son Joseph, all speak of the battle of Bennington as 
an event in which they had a share — that- they were there. I 
have also heard them and my father, who was a youns^cr man, 
often speak of camp life whilst the regiment guarded the river to 
prevent Bargoyne's retn at and cut off supplies from reaching 
him. The Rev. Lyman Potter, of Xorwicli, wiiS chaplain of the 
regijnent. He removed . West about 1801 or 1802, and settled 
three miles from here, on the former residence of Logan, the 
Mingo Chief. We became intimate after 1820, and he often spoke 
of my grandfather, of whom he was an admirer, and of early 
events, and of the war. He was at Bennington, and in the camps 
at Whitehall, Port Ann, Fort Edward, and Sandy HUL After 
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Mr. Potter's floath, uiy grandfether's papers came into my hands, 
and amoiiLT^t tlu m I found Mr. Potter's receipt to my srrandfather 
as colonel lor his pay as chaplain of tho regiment, upon which, 
and sooie evidence obtained at Xorwicli, his widow obtained a 
pension. 

My grandfather^s book-learning was very limited, but he was 
by no means Ignorant. I have often heard him say that he never 
went to school but one month in his life, — but he always added, 
in speaking of it to his family, that there were other ways of ac- 
quiring knowledge* He mis not an indiscriminate reader, and in 
his latter years he read but little. He hjid a tenacious memory, 
and what lie read he made his own. lie had a close logical mind, 
jind he excelled in acquirini: knowledge from conversation as well 
as in imparting it. His couvtM-salion was the most iiilercsting I 
ever listened to. It was never tritlinii. Hi^* lemi>ei- was e{iu;)!)le. 
IIv! wa.s kind, never irritable, and all children loved him. His 
politics were of the pure Washingtonian school, in which he 
trained all his fomily. 

If his charity ever fell short, it was towards a man who spoke 
disrespectfully of Washington. He was a sincere* earnest Chris- 
tian, but was free'iVom bigotry. When I wiis fifteen years old, he 
used his influen(;e successfully to have his grandchildren — about 
twenty around him — attend a dancing-school. I remember how 
he reproved his brother deacon, Clark — who Avas a very liic^oted 
man. Wliilst they were earnestly (lel)atini/ tlsc matter, deacon 
Clark, beitii:; fond of music, beat time willi liis foot to^a fiddle that 
old Petei', a black man, w;is playing in the kitchen." He silenced 
the deiK'on by boldly charging him with dancing. 

In person, my grandfather was of lai^e stature and of good pro- 
portion. As tall at leait as Lyndon, he was broad-shouldered, 
large boned, lean, of great muscular power. His weight was over 
two .hundred pounds. I have seen him do things at eighty years 
old that none of his descendants could do. He wore small clothes 
and the triani^uLu- hat. He was a bold and graceful horseman. 
He kept a chaisw, but he never used it when he rode alone. . 

Much of the original surveys of Hartford, Fomfret, Woodstock, 
and Barnard, were made by him. 

As 1 have thus described him, he rests in my remembrance. It 
would be blrange if I were not partial to his memory. 

Truly, ROSWELL MARSH. 

Hon. JSMB6 iiAliiiiLiX. 
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